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Foreword 



Discrimination in the 'admission of college students because of an indi- 
vidual's race, creed, color, sex, national origin or ancestiy is an anti- 
democratic practice which creates serious inequalities in the opportunity 
for higher education. The Conunission is opposed to discrimination and 
believes that it should he abandoned (President's Commission 1947, v. 2, 
p. 25). 

ViV conclade that in the field of public education the doctrine of "separate 
but equal" has no place. Separate educational^ Hit ies are inherently 
unequal. Therefore, we hold that the plaintiffs and other .similar situate^ 
• for \vho}n the actions have been brought are, by reason of segregation 
complained of deprived of the equal protection of the laws guaranteed by 
the Fourteenth Amendment (Brown verSjis Board ^f Education 347 U.S. 
483(1954)). ' ' / 

The Truman Commission Report and the BroWfn decision clearly estab- 
lished the social goal of promoting equal educational opj^ortunity; how- 
ever, the means to achieve this goal as well as conditions affe4ting it varied 
widely. While the civil rights movement of the 1960's created a more 
positive; public attitude, today's financial problems at both'institutional 
and government levels have created new. concerns about the promotion 
of access and choice for minority students. 

Because the U.S. Constitution leaves*lhe responsibility for education 
to the states , the federal government has- resorted to a carrot-sti,ck ap- 
proach. With the creation of the need -based student aid programs, coupled 
with fedv*ral regulations prohibiting minority discrimination, the federal 
government has been able to dramaticallvi incrtfase minority participa- 
tion.' However, as the nation faces a $2 billion deficit in EY 1983. xhe 
ability of the federal government to continue its luvel of commitment is 
.threatened. * 

State commitment to equal educational opportunity has cyme ii^ sev-, 
eral forms: offering education with low or no tuition; increasing student 
financial aid levels; and providing additional support progrSfms for stu- 
dents needing further^cademic preparation. State institutions have bt;en 
able to steadily and significantly increase minority participation. How- 
ever,* state revenues have fallen in the economic recession of the{early 
1 980s. at the same time that states have had to assume more responsibility 
for existing social programs. As a result of these factors, in addition to 
rising educational costs, many states are being forced to reexamine the 
tuition structure and curriculum offerings of their institutions. 

The current trend has been to increase tuition and cutback or discon- 
tinue basic education programs. The former step is an effort to increasp 
, 1 *__ ' 

""The progress was examined in the AAHE-ERIC Higher Educati^on Research Report 
by Larrv L. Ltjslie. Higher Education Opportunity: A Decade oLPtsgress. Report No. 
3. 1977. , * ' ^ 



revenues. The latter aims to ciii costs. It is based on the philosophical 
position that only students of high academic achievement should be eli- 
gible*to atten(^ higher education institutions, that it is not the responsi- 
bility o{ academe to provide educational programs th^t should have been^ 
obtained at the elementary/secondary level. This position argues that in 
order to maintain a quality higher education system, only students of a 
cerUun level of proven academic standing should be admi^^d and there- 
, fore remedial or other special counseling services are unnecessary. Cutting 
out these programs obviously decreases institutional expenses. 

These conditions threaten minority students' access and their ability 
to succeed in higher education. The questions *that need to be faced by 
higher education institutions include: How far have we come in promoting 
equal educational opportunity? Are the new barriers to equal educational 
opportunity so great that further improvements v^ill not be made? In what 
ways can the states and their institutions continue to promote equal ed- 
ucational opportunity and still maintain a financially viable education 
system? 

In this report, Kenneth C. Green, research^ associate at the Higher 
Education Research Institute, Universitv'* of California, Los Angeles, re- 
views current levels of federal and state support for educational oppor- 
tunity anc^ the barriers now being faced. This Research Report is based 
on a report prepared by the Higher Education Research Institute for the 
Commission on the Higher^ Education of Minorities and was funded by 
the Ford Foundation. Green's review provides a firm foundation for an 
institution to review its present and future efforts to promote participation 
by minorities in higher education. 

Jonathan D. Fife 

Director 4I . ^ 

mmej " Clearingl|ouse on Higher Education x 
The George Washington University 
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Since 1965, bracks, American Indians, and later Mexican-Americans and 
Puerto Ricans have been the implicit if not specific beneficiaries of a range 
of federal^and state programs intended to promote participation by mi- 
norities in higher education. This report reviews the goals and substance 
of government efforts to aid and assist minorities in American higher 
education. It examines the extent to which government effort^largely 
g.overnment policies and categQfical programs — haVe promoted partici- 
pation in and attainment of higher education. 

The transition from elite to mass to universal higher education in the 
United StatSs in the years following World War II is a direct result of an 
expanded governmental presence in higher education. This transition has 
been marked by major shifts/ in government's mle in higher education, 
particularly at the federal* level. The federal government has evolved from 
ja consumer of educational goods and services to an underwriter of access 
as a vehicle to larger policy goals. Similarly, the evolution and expansion 
of public higher.education since 1945 has dramatically changed the state 
rolc,/orcing the sta'tes to think in terms of public systems of higher ed- 
ucatior^ instead* of individual (and often unrelated) public colleges and 
universities, , [ 

Because the Constitution designated education as the responsibility if 
the-iH4tes and not the federal government, federal forays into educational 
policy were generally linked to policy objectives in other areas, such as 
land settlement (the Morrill Act) or national defense (the National' Defense 
Education Act), Individual states indentified and implemented higher ed- 
ucation policy as they saw fit, often'with little concern for the issues of 
equality and equity that are currently a major concern of higher education 
policy makers and government offfcials. 

Beginning in the 1960s, however, federal policy makers began to de- 
velop a new conceptual framework for the government's role in higher 
education, Edycation became an important policy priority as part of the 
larger federal effort to expand employment opportunities and promote 
equality. The link between education and economic opportunity initially 
established by Lyndon Johnson's Great Society programs subsequently 
established the federal government as a major benefactor of both colleges 
and college students. Minority groups in particular were often the intended 
if not the explicit beneficiai-ies oUhese new government programs. 

Federal legislation funding categorical programs has ^nded to over- 
shadovy tHe traditional state rdle in and responsibility for higher educa- 
tion, \The states traditionally supported "brick and mortar" approaches 
to higher education, funding, new campuses and programs often without 
regard for larger issues of access and equity , Although the states contribute 
more to the continuing operation of p'ostsecondary education, the federal 
government has "assumed major responsibility for thc-educational equity 
issues often overlooked by state and local governments" (Commission on 
the Higher Education of Minorities 1 9^2, p, 39), Despite some bitter battles 
between state and federal policy makers over issues of equity (e,g,, the 
Adams case), state poHcy makers have shown growing concern in recent 
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years tor issues ol panic i pat ion by minorities. In some states^ sueh as 
Calilornia and New York, state-luii^^d eategorieal programs often parallel 
the extensive array of 'existing feStiral programs, providing additional 
* millions tor finaneial aid and sii^port serviees. In other stales, however, 
appropriations lor aeee^ss support programs are but a small fraetion of 
the federal funds annuailly alloeatecl to publie eolleges in the stat-e. 

The underlying'eoneeptual bas^s for federal and jitate higher edueation 
poliey rests on the link betwWcrli edueation and eeonomie opportunity. 
Higher edueation has beeome tnO chosen vehicle for domestic social policy: 
increased educational attainment and greater participation by minorities, 
leading to increased participation by minorifles in the Ameri*:an occu- 
pationafstructure and the mainstream of American lite. Roughly 15 5'ears 
into the great ^social and educational experiment thai gave birth imd di- 
rection to jjut'PrnipK^nt programs, we confront a seemingly ^simple yet op- 
era tiortirtly complex question: Do the programs work? \ nulnberof national 
evaluation studies and other research clearly show that government pro- 
grams have had a major and significant impact on participation by mi- 
norities i^i higher education .♦However, those programs \Vere given a set 
I of broad, ambitious, and often unrealistic goals; it is now clear that not 
all iiitervtMition and support programs havt^ accomplished their goaU. 

What then of the government's support for higher education duriVig 
the. 1980s? The Reagan Revolution begun in January 1981 will have a 
ma jor impact on government social programs and the various roles* of 
state and federal government in higher education: The proposed and al- 
• ready implement-od cuts in federal programs come at a time when most 
states cannot aflbrd to assume the costs of additional social programs. 
Moreover^ these pcpgram reductions occur during a period of major dem- 
ographic shifts: Although the number of minority youths m the cotlege- 
aged cohort will remain relatively stable, the decline in ihc^ number of 
college-aged whites will increase the minority proportion from 14 percent 
to ro\jghly '20 percent. 

Part ici Pillion by minorities has been and will remain a major concern 
of government policy makers. The principle of government support for 
education as part of larger policy concerns for equity and equality is firmly 
established, The task confronting educators and policy makers during the 
1980s will be to enhance the effectiveness of government programs and 
at the same time to realize the limitations ft)f government intervention in 
post secondary education. The context and the eftet'tiveness of previous 
efforts vvill shape future efforts to further expand and promote minority 
acceyi to and participation in American higher education. 
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A Contextual and Histcnicai Perspective 



The transition Irom elite to mass to universivl* higher education in tht^ 
United States during the years following World War II is the result of an 
evpanded governmental presence in the hi^gher education arena. This tran- 
sition has been marked by a major shift in the federal role: from purchaser 
and consumer of university research to supporter and undervvriter ofvx- 
panded access to and paretic ipat ion' in postsecondary education. Similarly, 
the state role in public higher education has cj^anged dramatically: Public 
higher educatioA, in part because of the expansion of two-year colleges, 
has evolved from a limited, low-cost, meritocratic system to one^of open 
and potentially unlimited act*ess to all citizens regardless of their ability 
to pay or their pn»vious educational achievement, p 

The postwar cc icern for access to and equality of educational oppor- 
tunity has been expressed in a nun^bep of government policy statements, 
judicial decisions, and legislative acts. The first strong expression was the 
1947 report of the President's Commission on Higher Education, Another, 
was the historic Brown decision, based upyn case law, that evolved from 
judicial challenges to the doctrine of "separate but equgl" as practiced in 
higher education (Kluger 1975; Preer 1982), The great social upheavals 
"stimulated by the civil rights movement ajid the subsequent policy link- 
age forged between education and employment had a tremendous impact 
on state and federal higher educa^bn policy. 

At the federal level, the Great SoRtny legislation engineered by Lyndon 
Johnson altert?d the course of American higher education by emphasizing 
federal support for college access and by directing federahaid to students 
rather thtin to institutions. Before 1965, ."the federal role had been defined 
in terms of meeting national needs rather than advancing individual cit- 
,i"zen's rights to an education" (Frances 1980b, p. 27). This change in federal 
p(^licy — from the "all who are able" focus of the National Defensi?^du- 
cation Act of \95S to the '"all who can benefit" concerns of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 — led eventually to the entitlement pryvisions of the 
Pell Grant program (formerly Basic Educational Opportuni^' Grant pro- 
gram) established by the Education Amendments of 1972. 

The changing federal r^^e in* higher education has-been reflect<al in 
the rapid expansion of student aid and related sup'^ort programs coupte<J 
with the leveling off of constant dollar funding for federal research and 
development (R&D) projects in the period from 1965 to 1977. These two 
trends resulted in dramatic shifts in the allocation of federal higher ed- 
ucation expenditures. Thus, in 1967, 65 percent of those expenditures went 
for institutional support, largely in the form of R&D funding, and allOr 
catiooss for student aid amounted to oYily 36 percent of the total. By 1975. 
student aid totaled 72 percent of federal outlays for higher education, and*i^ 
support for institutions dropped to 28 percent (Carlson 1978; see*alsu Sloan 
Coriimission 1980). In the 1976^77 academic year*, federal outlays for 



*Hcrc and elsewhere in the report the reader may hnd the data* somewhat drfted. 
One casualty of recent federal budget cuts has been collection of data and educa- 
, tional statistioi. ♦ * , " ' 
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student aid accounted lor almost one-toi*rth ol total (lederal, slate, local) 
government expenditures for higher education (Table 1) and for just over 
80 peVcenJt ot total government outlays for student aid (Table 2). 

Although the rapid growth of fed|l-al higher education programs since 
19^5 has tended to overshadow .the historic state role and responsibility 
" for higher education, stale expenditures for higher education have none- 

* theless exceeded those of 'the federal government (Table 1), In the ^vears 
following World Wa^r II, state governments carried the major burden of 
Broadening college ^iccess'for the population at large by providing the 
bulk of the resources required for institutional expansion and systemwide 
growthlnDuring the 25 years beginning in 1950, the number of public 
colleges and universities, including two-year institutions and branch cam- 
puses, increased 228 percent'. Public institutions, .which enrolled roughly 
one-half of all college studcnits in 1950, accounted for better than three- 
fourths of all college enrollments by 1975. and this growth in the public 
sector occurred at the same time that total degree enrollments were in- 
creasing just over 400 percent (Finn 1978, Table 2.1), 

Since 1965, first blacks and American Indians, an'd later Mexican- 
Americans, Puerto Ricans, and some Asian groups, have been the implicit 
if not the sjiccific beneficiaries of a 'range of government programs in- 
tL^ided to Help "the disadvantaged" participate in higher education (see 
Fuller and McNamara 1978). 

These pos;\K'ar changes in state and federal policy define the broa4 
context of government concern for equality of opportunity and greater 
participation by minorities in American higher education. The academic 
community, "enthusiasticaWy shtiring in the*national fervor for equal op- , 
portunity and social mobility through education" (Finn 1974, p., 23), re- 
sppnded to a combination (5f government directives and incentives designed 
to promote participation by minoritiesHojiigher education and to increase 

' their participation in th^* American occupalional structure and in the 
mainstream of American Kfe. 

Government Responsibility for Higher Education 

The nature of current government support for equal opportunity and for 
participation by-minoritic^s in higher education is best understood in th# 
context of the overall nature of government responsibility for education. 

The federal/state division. Both by coi^^stitutional design and by conscious 
f)()litical choice, educatfon is primarilythe responsibility of the individual 
states. While the federal presence may in some instances be more visible ' 
than that of the states, the federal government remains the junior part- 
ner—albeit an increasingly influential one— in the education enterprise 
(Keppel 1980). The federal role in education is both limited and special- 
ized, usually takes the fc/rm of categorical grants, and aims; at supple- 
menting state and local efforts "to solve particularly urgent problems or 
provide various kinds of assistance and leadership to help . . . improve the 
quality of education" (Evans 1979, p. 1 ). In sum, national higher education 
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Table 1 : Total Government Outlays^or Higher Education in 
Acadeftiic Year 1 976-77 


Source 


Amount 

(in miilions) 


Percentage 


4, Total government outlay 


$?7,378,2 


100.0 


Federal government 






Research 


^ J 17.0 


9.9 


Student aid 


6,482,0 


23.7 


Other 


^ 2,532,4 


9.2 


'i^tate governments 






Institutional support 


13,426.0 


49.0 


Student aid 


5893 


._2.2 


Local governments 


1,631,5 


6,0 


Source: C&rnegie Council 1980, Table A-6. 


Table 2: Total Government Outlays for Student Aid in 
- Academic Year 1976-77 




Source 


Amount 

(in miiUon.s) 


Percentage 


Total outlays for student aid 


$8,081,0 


100,0 


Federal programs 


6,482,0 


80,2 


State programs 


589.3 


7.3 


Institutional funds* 


659,7 


8.2 


Private sources^ 


350,0 


4.3 


"Institutional expenditures for student aid, which may originate from both public 
and private source^s. ; 



^Estimated, 

Source: Carnegie Council 1980, Table 'A-6, 
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polity is based on two tat tors: state support tor brick and mortar issueji 
such as public education and tederal "carrot and stack" program incentiyxi^s 
that emphasize research and public policy priorites. 

The primacy ot the state role in education and the^constitutionally 
dictated balance ot pgwer among levels and branches of government in- 
variably lead to contlict over priorities and programs. 

The conventional wisdom acquired during the 1960s and 1970s suggests ' 
that the federal government has set the right agenda on such issues as 
civd right's, po^w and policies for minority groups and the handi- 
capped-tissues which state governments have generally neglected (Keppel 
im). />. 149}, ' 

Observing that the history ot the past two decades shows an "uneasy 
relationship between federal purpose and state performance" on .such 
educational issues as equal opportunity and desegregation, ICeppel notes 
that pohcv makers and educa^ors often forget that "the state's willingness 
to administer a program effectively is the key to success of the federal 
programs" (Keppel 1980, p. 149).. 

the tensions implicit in the gap between federal priorities and state 
performance are not new. They hav^ characterized the federal/state re- 
lationship in the area o| education since the enactment of the Morrill Act 
of 1862. which gave lite<o the land-grant college movement. The growing 
significance of the tedfoiKrole in higher education, however, adds to the 
current tensions Luid yhighl\ghts once ag:jin the distinct nature of federal 
and state roles. Xhesi? tensions are^ not likely to be reduced so long as a 
wide pp exists between federal priorities and state and local performance 
-and so long as litigation r/mains the primary form of redress for any 
perceived tailure to meet A^ousffd domestic priorites in the areas of ed- 
ucation, opportunity, an/ equality. 

The special federal responsibility for Indian education. The federal gov- 
ernment has had a special historic responsibility and obligation for the 
education of American Indians. Education was a meijpr part of almost all 
treaties negotiated between Indian nations and the federargovernment 
during the 19th century (Chavers 1974). 

Before 1934, the fedtral government discharged its responsibilities by 
establishing schools for Indian children; the' curricula of these schools 
weh(>primarily vocational; The Indian Reorganization Act of 1934 set the 
precedent of federal support for Indian higher education by authorizing 
federal loans for Indian students attending vocational and trade schools, 
high schools, and colleges. The loan program ended in 1952. but by then 
the Bureau 6f Indian Affairs was providing some scholarship support for 
college students under a small program begun in 1948 (McNamara* 19^80), 
This program has since been expanded, and others have also been devel- 
oped? tribal self-sufficiency is the espoused goal of most of these efforts. 

The recently authorized Tribally Controlled Community College As- 
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sistauce Acj ot 1978 is the latest eonlirmation of the "federal role in Indian 
postseeondarv edueation based on the legal responsibility which exists 
between the Indian corximunity and the federal government". (U.S. Con- 
gress. 1978, p. 6). 

The Evotution of the Federal Role 

/because the states have tonstitutionc\l jurisdiction over education, the 
history of the federal presence and role in higher education can best be 

. described as erratic, uncoordinated, and often peripheral to higher edu- 
cation itself. Yet despite the piecemeal history of federal legislation, fed-' 
eral policies have had major impact on the development of Americ^in 
higher educatioa. Before 1964, federal legislation on higher education was 
often tied to policy objectives in areas-^far removed from traditional ed- 
i4cational concerns, such as iland settlement and postwar recovery, ^he 
VonstiiutionaJ and historic responsibilities of the states, congressional re- 
luctance t^. advance the federal presence in education, and an unresolved 
controversy ov*er federal money for church-related and other private in- 
stitutions all contributed to the Relayed entry of the federal government 
into the higher education arena. Additionally, the absence of a national 
consensus regarding the potential role of the federal government in po,st- 
secondarV education inhibited the federal presence. Only when national 
policy could be linked to educational activities— first in the interest of 
national defense and later as part'of a federal drive to expand opportunity 
and promote equality — did the federal government begin to develop a 
conceptual framework for its growing presence in higher education. 

Pre- 1964: national inter|s||iand nationa^^ defense. The occasional federal 
forays into higher education before 1964 were generally linked to various 
national concerns in areas often marginally related to higher education, 

leading to the hapTiazard f^vnlii|if^n f^f wfinfjriigkL-bii-^-all^H ^ (^nntt^xfiially^ 

defined "quality/equality cycle" in federal higher education policy. Spe- 
cific concerns about quality were explicit in the legislation; underlying 
principles of egalitarianism were often implicit, however, and would in 
^- time become dominant. ^ ^ " . 

The Land-Grant College Movement. The Morrill Act of 1862 provided 
federal incentives for the growth, development, and curricular focus of 
public colleges and universities,' thereby altering the development of 
American higher education. State colleges and universities — at that time 
floundering and often neglected institutions— were given new life and 
direction by the land^rant college movement (Rudolph 1962). THe prac- 
tical and agScLiltural curricula stipulated by the legislation reflected egal- 
itarian interests in an era marked by more aristocratic educational priorities. 

Nothing in the first Morrill Act (1862) specifically prohibited blacks 
from participating in the land-grant college movenfient, nor did the leg- 
islation specifically require the establishment of special colleges for blacks, 
although four states did use some of their Morrill money for that purpose. 
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Indeed. President Lincoln sigwed the legislation five months before issuing 
the Emancipation Proclamation. However, "education was recognized as 
fundamental to the uplift of the freedmah. and Black colleges were estab- 
lished io meet what were- perceive^ as his particular educattonaTkeeds" 
(Preer 1982. p, 182), Con gres^'iona I and educational sypjjorters of the >)egro 
cause sought to extend educational opportunities for blacks by making 
legislative provisions that would guarantee Negroes' participation in the 
land-grant movement. The second Morrill Act (1890) denied funds to those 
states whose land-grant colleges practiced.racial discrimination in ad- 
missions. althougTi it did permit compliance through the provision of 
"separate-But-equal" facilities, provided that funds were divided in a just 
and equitable manner (Preer 1982), 

The second Morrill Act forced the states to take some action on the 
education of Negroes, Not until tl\e peak of i\ic Civil Rights movemertt 
somfc 75 years Tater would Congress again take such a stance: Title VI of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 used fc'deral^funding as a weapon to enforce, 
state compliance in the area of discrimination. whilaTitle III of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 provided some direct federal assistance to the na- 
tion 1> historically black colleges, 

» ■ 
The GI Bill More than two million veterans of World War II used the 
educational benefits auxhori/ed by the Serviceman's Readjustment Act of 
1944 (the GI Bill) to pursue some form of postsecondary education (Axt 
^1952), The GI Bill was the first laj-ge-scale federal program . to provide 
direct assistance to individuals seeking education or training beyond hir.h 
school. As Amended in December 1945, the legislation authorized a max- 
imum of 48 months of education benefits, including both tuition support 
and a living subsidy for returning veterans. 

By accident or intent, the GI Bill was largely responsible for the post- 
war sufge in enrollments; it brought to the nation's campus^js thousands 
of former servicemen who otherwise would not have attended college, and 
thus contributed to a tremendous increase in upward social mobility. It 
is not clear that Congress had such egalitarian goals in mind when it first 
authorized the legislation* in 1^43; veterans' benefits were initially in- 
tended to assist disabled servicemen to gbtain postwar jobs. The scope of 
the legislation was expanded in 1944 as much to reward returning ser- 
vicemen as to assist in postwar economic recovery. Yet regardless of 
congressional intent, the legislation did provide educational benefits to 
many ex-GIs for whom a college education had been a goal for their chil-^ 
dren.,not an aspiration deemed personally attainable. 

Among the potential beneficiaries of the GI Bill were thousands of 
, minority citizens who served in the armed forces during World War II. 
Yet it is difficult to determine the extent to which blacks and Indians— 
at that time the nation's most readily identifiable minorites— -made use 
of the benefits of the GI Bill. Even though individuals were eligible for 
federal suport, the 'discriminatory admissions practices common to many 
public and private institutions may have served to restrict cducatiuiial 
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~ access and opportunity. The egalitarian benefits of the legislation were 
not enjoyed equally by all returning veterans because of other conditions 
in postwar America. 

The Tniman Report. Harry TrumUn was the first of the postwar pres- 
idents to encourage federal support for equal educational opportunity. 
Conscious of the traditional educational responsibilities of the states (and 
of congresisionaL opposition to a federal role in education), Truman ad- 
vocated usifig federal funds to reduce inequalities in state educational 
expenditures. He expressed his views on the is^ue in his first State of the 
Unioi(yad(^ress in 1946: 

The Fe4eral goxfenifrieut has fiot sought and will not seek to dominate 
education in the states. It should ^ontinuejts historic role of leadership 
and advice and, for the purpose of equalizing eductitional opportunity, it 
should extend further financial support to the cause of education where 
this is desirable {Truman J 962, p. 65). 

^ In July 1946, President Truman appointed the first federal commission 
charged to examine the goals and functions of higher education in Amer- » 
ican society. Truman asked the commission to "examine our systen\of 
higher education in terms of its objectives, methods, and facilities, and in 
light of the social role it has to play" in American society. The commission 
was also directed to help define a role for the federal government in higher 
education (Axt 1952). . ^ 

The six-volume report of the President s Commission on Higher Ed- 
ucation (1947) espoused a broad set of egalitarian goals and policy objec- 
tives, not all of \Chich were warmly received by the higher education 
community or Congress. The commission called for an end to racial and 
religious discrimination in higher education: 

L^scrimination in the admission of college students because of an indi- 
viduaVs race, creed, color, sex, national origin, or ancestry is an antidem- 
ocratic practice which creates serious inequalities in the opportunity for 
higher education. The Commission is opposed to discrimination and be- 
lieves it should be abandoned (President's Conmiission 1947, vol. 2, p. 
'* 25). ' A . 

It also advocated the expansion of public colleges and universities espe- 
cially tor two-year institutions, as an effective way to expand and equalize 
educational opportunities for all citizens. Many of the commission's rec- 
ommendations assumed a greatly increased^ federal role in higher edu- 
cation, specifically, the use of federal dollars to underwrite a national 
policy of low or no tuition for the first two years qf postsecondary edu- 
cation, including vocational training in the community colleges (Axt 1 952). 

Truman's statements and the commission's recommendations under- 
scored growing federal concern for nondiscrimination and fdt the exten- 
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sion ot educational oppoi tiinity in American lite. As visuali/.ed by Truman 
and the commission, an expanding public sector would serve national 
interests and would address egalitarian concerns. 

ff 

The National Defense Education Act of 1958. The academic community's 
lukewarm response to the Truman report and congressional opposition to. 
an expanded tederal presence in education served to restrict the federal 
role in higher education tor the next 10 years. During this period, Congress 
provid^l some tunds for the construction of dormitories on college cam- 
puses. The establishment of the National Science Foundatiofi in 1950 sig- 
naled federal interest in the research and development capacity of the 
nation's universities. Congress also reauthorized the GI Bill, extending 
benefits to veterans of the Koretin conflict. During this same period, lit- 
igation initiated by the NAACP, culminating in the historic 1954 Brown 
decision, firmly established the educational rights of blacks to equal and 
qiialitv education. 

Russian technological advances during the 1950s, culminating in the 
launching of Sputnik I in October 1957, stimulated Renewed federal in- 
terest in education, in this instance to serve the interests of '* national 
defense." The following year, in the wake of heated public debate and 
with great fantare, Congress passed and President Eisenhower signed. Pub- 
lic Law 84-864, the National Defense Education Act (NDEA) of 1958. 

The NDEA firmly established aTederal presence at alf levels of edu- 
cation vet generally left to the states the management of funded programs, 
including science curriculum projects, low-interest undergraduate loans, 
languagt; training, and media development programs. The legislation au- 
thorized: 

proiirams that will give assurance that ^20 student of ability will be denied 
an opportunity for higher education because of financial need. . . . Con- 
gress reaffinns the principle and declares that the States and local com- 
munities have and must retain pr^fnary control over and primary 
respof isibil ity for publ ic education. The national i) i teres t reqi i ires, h ow- 

*^ever, that the Federal Government give assistance* to education for pro- 
grams which are important to national defense (P.L. 84-864, .sec. WJ, 

. empfiasis added}. 

NDEA programs marked a new phase in federal concern for higher 
education. The ancillary concerns about domestic poUcy tied to previous 
federal legislation on higher education were raised to a new level of se- 
riousness by Sputnil?; The 1958 legislation gxtendfed and expanded the 
federal presence and formally linked it to issues of national defense and 
security? So strong was the prevailing sense of crjsis. so political were the 
issues involved, an^l so pronounced and widespread was the support for 
sdme son of federal action that Congressman Adam Clayton Powell of 
Harlem, then powerful chairman of the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee, declined to attach his standard antisegregation amendment to the 
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House bill, claiming it would be "inappropriate" (Babbidge and Rosen- 
/weig 1962, p. 172), 

NDEA programs were offered as a temporary measure — federal assis- 
tance to resiolve a short-term crisis. Nonetheless, the legislation firmly 
established a tederal interest and presence in higher education, one that 
provided too many dollars to be permitted to withdraw quietly. The prec- 
edent set by the legislation paved ,the way for a set of broader, more 
ambitious social goals for higher education that would be proposed by 
the Johnson administration only six years later. 

' The Higher Ediicatiun Facilities Act of 1963. Although the Truman re- 
port espoused an ambitious set of educational and social goals for the^ 
growing number of public two-year colleges, it was not until 1963 that 
thtse institutions were specifieaUy identified^y^nd supported by federal 
legislation. Two-year colleges were,,aiUjcated 22 percent of , the federal 
construction assistance funds authorized by Title I of the Higher Education 
Facilities Act of 1963. Before 1963, these institutions had been neither 
specifically included nor specifically excluded from federal education pro- 
grams. The postwar growth- and expansion of two-year colleges remained 
Ihe domain of the, states and local communities. 

Post- 1964: the Great Society and beyond. If the federal presence in higher 
education had little or no conceptual ratiortale through the end of the 
1950s, subsequent events would serve to define a federal role and respon- 
sibility linked to domestic policy initiatives, specifically ir) the area of civil 
rights. Beginning Jn 1964, Lyndon Johnson challenged the American peo- 
ple and the Congress to rally around a broad and ambitious set of objec- 
tives and programs designed to reduce poverty, assure civil rights and 
nondiscrimination, expand educational opportunity, improve the quality 
of education, eradicate urban problems, and promote the welfare of mi- 
norities and other disadvantaged groups in American society. 

President Kennedy had identified the close relationship between ed- 
ucation and ei;onomic or occupational opportunity in a message to Con- 
gress on June 19, 1963: 

This Nation is in critical )ieed of'ji massive upgrading in its educational 
and trauii>t'g effort for all its\ citizens. In an age of rapidly 'changing 
nechnologv, that effort is failing uiillions of our youth. It is especially 
failing Negro youth in .segregated .schools and crowded sluf7is. If we are 
ever to lift them from the morass of social a) id economic degradation, it 
will he th rough t he strengthei i ing ofo i ir educa t io n a nd tra in ing services — 
by im provi ngthe qi lality of it t.st ruct ion [a) id] by increasing opportw i it ies 
and inceyitives for all individuals to complete their education and to con- 
tinue their self development during adulthood (Kennedy 1964, p. 489). 

Kennedy's aides were working on policy i^roposals at the time of his 
death. Lyndon Johnson took those programs and made them his own. 
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expanding, ailering; and adjusting them to fit his particular vision (Lev- 
itan 1969). Johnson *s top priorities were civil rights legislation and anti- 
povertv prugi^nis. Announcing the War on Poverty in his 1964 State of 
the Union address. Johm^n explicitly described the goals and the com- 
mitments of his administration: 

* I 

Let me make one prhii'iple of this administration abundantly clean: All of 
these increased opportunities [I ^propose]— in employment, in education, 
in housing, and in every field — must he open to Americans of every cblor. 
As far as the writ of Federal law will run, we tnust aholJAh not sonw, huL v 
all racial discriminaiion. For this is not merely an economic issue^ or ^ 
social, political, or international issue. It is a moral issue . . . (Jonn.son 
J965,p.n6). 

^ t ' 

A number of factors and political forces made it relativSty easy to link 
the civil rights issue with the war against poverty and federal aid for 
education. First, the statistical argument: 

The increasing amount of Stat i sties f pa rt ict darly tke I960 censi is da t a] 
■ generated on the "Negro question" made' it transparently clear that^a* 
disproportionate number of Negroes \vere to he found in the raffks (^f the 
wukilled, the unemployed, and the poverty .stricken (Levjjan 1969, p. 15). 

Second, political leaders— Democrats in general and Lyndon johnsxjn in 
particular— were responsive to t'^e growing .presence and political influ- 
ence of the civil rights movement. And finally: 

k 

spokesmen for federal funding for education argued . . . that anti-poverty 
program[s] provided an excellent opportunity to hypa.ss the church-state 
controversy and provide federal aid . . . for education (Levitan 1969, p. 
21). \ 

All the pieces and all the actors were in pl^ce. With three sweeping 
pieces of legislation — the Economic Opportunity-Act of 4964. the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. and the Higher Education ^ct of 1965— Johnson rad- 
ically transformed the federal role and presence irt higher education. The 
Economic Opportunity Act. oriented toward disadvantaged youtHs. au- 
thorized two programs intended to promote access to college: Upward 
Bound was designed to help jbe disadvantaged gain entry into colleges, 
and universities, while the College Work-Study program provided subsi- ^ 
dized. on-campus. part-time employment for /ieed>'*students. The Civil 
Rights Act prohibited discriminatory practices in federally supported pro- 
grams; like the second Morrill Act of some 70 years earlier, it used federal 
funding as a "carrot and stick" to enforce conr)pliance. And the Higher 
Education Act espoused a broad set of egalitarian objectives for American 
higher education, providing federally funded undergraduate scholarships • 
based on need, an expanded work-study program, and federal funds to 
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assist "struggling colleges , , . removed from the main currents of academic 
life" (P,L, a9-329, sec. 301). \ 

In the years following 1965, these programs were expanded and others 
with complementary objectives were developed. In 1968, President John- 
son reqysted and received congressional support for programs to address 
the non|inancial barriers to college attendeny:e and completion encoun- 
tered by disadvantaged students (the TRIO programs).* Federal financial 
support to promote universal access to postsecondary education was es- 
tablished as national policy by the Education Amendments of 1972; the 
provisions of the legislation for Basic Educational Opportunity Grants 
created an entitlement program of financial assistance to low-income col- 
lege students. Clearly the* focus of federal higher education policy in the 
years since 1965 has been the promotion of increased access to and par- 
ticipation in higher education — a broad ^et of egalitarian goals supported 
by a variety of federal prografns intended to address the financial and 
nonfinancial difficulties affecting the matriculation and completion of 
degrees by disadvantaged students. 

Summary * 

The postwar transition from elite to mass to universal higher education 
has been accompanied by major changes in state and federal support iqi 
higlM^r education. State governments have assumed a "brick and mortar" 
a^ypimach to expanding access, pro\;iding fUnds to support ^e growth and 
expansion of public systems of postsecondary education — expanding the 
capacity of postsecondary educational systems. In contrast, federal policy 
has focused on removing the financial and nonfinancial barriers to college 
access «nd degree attainment, in part linked to larger domestic policy 
objecti^s in such areas ^s social equality and job opportunity. 

Federal and to a lesser extent state policies have identified minority 
students and minority institutions as specific beneficiaries of many cat- 
egorical programs. Since 1965, blacks, and American Indi^ins, and later 
Mexican-Americans and Puerto Ricans have been the implicit if not spe- 
cific beneficiaries of a range of federal and state programs intended to 
promote participation by minorities in American higher education and, 
through education, in the mainstream of American economic and social 
life. 



*The TRIO programs are Upward Bound, Talent Search, and Special Services for 
Disadvantaged Students. ^ ^ ^ 
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The Role of the States 



The rapid growth ol tederal programs for higher education since 196S has 
a tendency to overshadow the state presence in higher education. \The 
states — not the federal government — assumed the^major costs and bur- 
dens of expanding public higher education in the years following Wqrid 
War II. Currently the states "contribute more to the total higher educatJ(un 
budget than either the federal government, or students and their familiey 
(Sloan Commission 1980, p. 14). In the 1976-77 academic year, state goy- 
ernments contributed more than 40 ptMxent of the $32+ billion spent for 
educational and general purposes in American higher education (see Table 
3). In 1978, the states spent $2.42 for every dollar supplied by the federai\ 
government for general institutional support (National Center for Edu-^ 
cation Statibitics 1980, p. 162). Consistent with constitutional intent, the \ 
states r<>main the senior partner in the relationship among the three levels 
of government in the higher education arena. 

Issues of Access a'^d Educational Opportunity 

State support for 'brick and mortar" issues during the postwar years 
implicitly addressed the issue of access and educational opportunity before 
those concerns rose to the federal policy agenda: 

The pwnary le^al and fihancial responsibility for meeting the educational 
needs of the American people resides with the states. For the last two 
decades state energies and resotitCes in higher education have focused on 
the expansion of, opportunity in response to rapid growtli^f the college- 
age population, higher proportions of high school graduates, and in- 
creased participation rates. Since the I960 CaV^'ornia Master Plan for 
Higher Education, the first formal state commitment to provide education 
after high school to all who had the desire and motivation to benefit, the 
states have been at the forefront of the national movement to improve 
acces's. The .'it ate master plans developed during the sixties and early sev-- 
enties were essentially blueprints for increasing access, and they led to 
dramatic increases in the numbers of programs and institutions of post- 
secondary edjfiication. The approaches used by the states have varied but 
generally have included some combination of ensuring geographic prox- 
imity, enlarging institutions, developing new institution^ and firograms 
(most notably community colleges a}yl vocational programs), providing 
student financial assistance, and increasing institutional support (Callan 
1978. pp. 54-55). , • 

Callan adds that while the federal role has become increasingly im- 
portant and financially significant, the states are primarily responsible 
for "the task for linking factors related to access — student aid, various 
forms of institutional support, and articulation between high schools and 
^olleges, . . . ideally working in collaboration with campuses" (p. 55). He 
notes that although the^goal of equal access and oppprtuhity has yet to • 
be fully realized, the progress of the pas^t two decade^ has indeed been 
significant. 

"r 
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Table 3: Sources of Income for Educational and General Expenditures in itigher Education 
in Academic Year 1976-77 " , 





Percentage of Educational and General Income 


Total ^ 
Expenditures - 
(in millions) ^ 


Institutional Type 


Federal 
Government 


St^te Local ^ « 
Goverr^ments Governments 


Private 
Sgurces* 


All institutions 


16.4 


41j6 5.1 




• $32,208.7 


Public institutions 


157 


57,4 '6.6, 


. 20.3 


22,879.5 


Private institutions 


17.1 


32 1.2 


Ilk 


9,408 


•^Includes tuition, fees, and student aid program funds te.g., PelT Grants). ' 

Source: Carnegie Council 1980, Supplement A, Tables .A-1. A-2, A-3. ^ " ' * 
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' Not all observers would agree with this assessment, however. Although 
state higher, education agencies are conc^Tned about access and educa- 
tional opportunity, a number ofother issues appear to have higher priority 
at least as indicated in annuai agency reports (Millard 1976, p. 59). And 
alth(iugh the states did create thc^ structures needed to accommodate in- 
crei.\sing nujnbers ot students, many critfcs argue that they have not been 
as >uccesslCil in dealing with the real he^t of the issue, i.e., increasing the 
rates ol entry and r etention ot nontradi^ional students in all segmejats oP 
•public higher education. Federiil initiatives and incentives, particularly 
linaneiiXl aid programs, have been responsible for much of the movement 
ol minoritv. students in to public coHifges.vYet minority enrollments are 
greatest in those public irll^HIutions with the fewest educational resources, 
tFTtNt\\c)-vk.*ar colleges (OlivaA 1979). And ihe Adavis case,tvhich addresses 
the resources, role, and mission of historiically black public colleges in 
•State sy;».tem^i ot higher education, serves^s ^ lingering 'reminder of the 
impacts of previous state policies and practices.* 

Public policy generally has focused on the issue of access to any post- 
secondary institution, assuijiing appu'oximately eqij^ivalent impacts 'and 
benefits of college attendance,^ an assumption not^ supported by nearly 
three decades c;f research on college students and institutional impacts 
(see Feldman and Newcornb 1969, cHapter 11; Astin 1977b, Chapter 9; 
Astin 1982, Chapter 5). The meritocralic jcriterili frequently found in state 
master plans, criteria that link institutional and program quality with 
student attributes (e.g., grades, ic^i scores) can serve to rc^strict student 
access (see Astin 1982. pp. 1.S4-69). The 1960 California Master Plan for 
Hii!,her Education exemplifies the tendency to use student attsibufes as 
attributes of institutional quality: * , 

I hn, quality of an 'institution and that of a syslcm of hif^hcr education are 
detennified to a considerable extent by the abilities of those it admits and 
retains ^is studeiits. This applies dt all levels — Itnver division, upper di- 
vision, and graduate. It is also true for all 'se foments, but the emphases 
are different. The junior colle^^es at^ required by law to accept all higfi^ 
school i2,raduates (and even some non^^raduates u)ider .some circumstan- 
ces); therefore, the junior collcf^es must protect their \juality by applying 
retention standards rigid enough to -guarantee that taxpayers' money is 
not wasted hn individuals who lachthe capacity or the will to .succeed in 
• their studies. If the state college and the amiversity havb real Aifferentes 
of f unction between them, they should be exacting (in contrast to public , 
education in most other states) because the jimior colleges relief' them 
of the burden of doing remedial work. Both have the heavy obligation to 
tht^ state to restrict the privilege of enterif^g and remaining to those who 
are well above average in the college-age group (California State Depart- 
ment of Educatiofi I960, p. 66). 



\Adams V. Richardson, 365FSupp. 92 (D.C. 1973) rnodilied tor 480 E.2d 1 159 (D.C. 
Cir. 1973). 
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As this statement inakas elear, the I960 California master plan was based 
on a meritoc^|ic model of program and institutionaPexcellenec that pro- 
vides greater resources and educational opportunities for a selected 
subgroup, • ' 

The'impacts of this meritocratic perspective on access are clearly re- 
tlected in expenditure patterns across the three levels of public higher 
' education. Governmental appropriations favor universities over four-year 
and two-year colleges (Table^ 4), State appropriations (which now also 
include some financial aid funds), the major source. of revenue for public 
higher education, increase by one- third at each level of the educational 
hierarchy. And although the two-year colleges receive significant funding 
f from local governments, reflecting the community orientation of these 
institutions, their mean total goyernmentai appropriation is still less^han 
that of the four^>?ear i:olleges. Mean expenditure figures reveal pronounced 
different\*s in resources among the three levels of public higher education^ 
(Table 5), Mean expenditures per FTE (full-timt^ equivalent) student — 
perhaps the best available index of an institution's Investment in it^s stu- 
dents — are hig|;ier at each level of the hierarchy. The difference between 
{v/o-vear and four year colleges is roughly 11 percent , while thedifferiuices 
between universities and two-year and four-year colleges are 59 aiHj 43 

, percent, respectively, TJiis range in expenditures is found in other areas* 
^ as well: instruction, libraries, financial aid, and subsidy, Xhe amounts for 
«subsidy art^ significant because they measure |he net instiHitional support 
(or subsidy) above student charges. University students receive a mean 
-subsidy of $4,074 over and above tuition charges, compared to a mean 
subsidy of $2,753 in the /ouriyear colleges and $2,474 in the two-year 

• colleges, a 65 percent difference between the university student and his 
or her counterpart in a two-year college. These figures suggest that one 
signij icant* aspect of the issuer "related to access is the distribution of 
educational resources — and the concentration of those resources in 4he 
"least accessible" institutions (see Astin 1977b; Astin 1982, Chg^pter 7). 

The figures fore^^^enditures reflect, in part, perceptions of the; differing 
costs of access (at two- Hnd four-year colleges) ..and excellence (at uni- 
versities). Clark Kerr (1963)-W^ among the first to describe the access-* 
versus-excellence debate from, the standpoint of the states, warning that 
sUUe governments would find it difficult to satisfy the acadermc tom- 

^ munity's heightened expectatfons for expanded programs and improved 
quality at the same time they were accomijiodating the increasing num- 
bers of high school graduates^seeking a degree. Indeed, the states' interest 
» ^ in and responsibility for educational access and opportunity at all degree 
. - ieyels ancl* for ali citizens-^not just recent high school graduates— may 
well conffict with traditional notions of academic quality. In many states, 
hoM/e^er. perceptions about the attributes of quality are extjan^ling to 

' include issues of educational process and characteristics of input from 
students and faculty. This shift in perspective is largely a response to the 
demands from a number of constituencies for an accounting of the re- 
sources 2\llocated to public postsecondary education and the availability 
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Table 4: Mmii Government Appropriations for Public Higher Education in Academic Year 1977-78 

(Appropriation per PTE Student, by Institutional Type*) 



Institutional Type 



Number 



Federal 
Appropriations 

(in millions) 



State 
Appropriations 

(in milUuns) 



Local 
Appropriations 

(in millions) 



14 


All public institutions 


1J42 


$ 72 


$1,734 


$387 


15 


Universities 


119 


137 


2,538 


18 


16 


Four-year colleges 


379 


42 


2,046 


88 


17 


Two-year colleges 


923 


76 


1,502 


557 



'The greater cost ol graduate and professional education was discounted by weighting each graduate student by a factor of 3.0, 
Source; Higher Education Gei>emi Information Survey (HEGIS) (Washington. D.C.: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
1978). Unpublished data, analysis by the author. 
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Table 5: Mean FTE Expenditures for Public Higher Education in Academic Year 1977-78 

(Expenditure per FTE Student, by Institutional Type^) ^• 

Educational \ 

and Funded Financial 

Number General Instructional Research Library Aid^ Subsidy*^ 

expenditures in millions of dollars 



Institutional Type 



All' public institutions 
Universities 
Four-year colleges 
, Two-year colleges 



1,142 $3,145 
119 4,638 
379 3,251 



923 



2,909 



$1,495 
1,761 
1,487 
1,464 



$105 
924 
90 



$125 
166 
150 
110 



$100 $2,682 
160 ^ 4,074 
149 2,753 



71 



2,474 



^The greater cost cf graduate ar>d professional tjducation was discounted by weighting each graduate student by a factor of 3.0. 
^Includes tho$e financial aid funds, both restricted and unrestricted, awarded by the institution to the individual student, including 
certain federal and state funds (e.g.. work-study. NDSL funds), but not including Pell Grants or other similar aids awarded directly to 
the student from the government. 

Subsidy measures the extent to which institutions sub&jciife students' educational costs. It is calculated using the following formula: 
FTE Subsidy - FTE E&G + FTE Financial Aid - FTE^uiion. 

Source: Higher Education General Information Survey, National Center for Education Statistics. 1978. Unpublished data, analysis by 
the author. 




and distnbution ul cdiu uUoiial opportunitites to various clientele (Cj^llan 
1978). State program reviews, with their toeus on accountability' ibr re- 
sources, equality of educational opportunity, and quality.in education^ 
programs, also contribute to a new awareness of the natu-re of the states' 
responsibility tor higher education (Green 1981b). 

Recent court decisions could also affect the traditional state perspec- 
tive on equal access, equal opportunity, and quality in public higher ed- 
ucaticM. In ihc Adams case, as in other desegregation litigation, the concern 
is for full and equal participation in public education: The state has^ 
responsibility to ensure that institutions charged with similar missions 
have similar resources (i.e., that iUcy operate programs and have facilities 
oi comparable qualilv ). States affected f>\ the Adams decision are i;equired 
to "define the iiiission of each [higher education] institution within the 
state on a basis other than race (e.g., level, range, and scope of degree 
[programs])" [Federal Re^iLster 1978, p. 6661 ). 

A growing body of evidence suggests, however, that the notion of spe- 
cialized institutional mission may contlict with the concc^pt of equal ed- 
ucational opportunitv. at least in those instances and in those states where 
the institutional mission is defined in terms of the speciali — though noh- 
riacial characteristics (e.g.. high school grades, test scores) of a potential 
client population, as is the case in California. Some observers suggest that 
educational opportunity — and access to educational resources— based on 
meritocratic criteria is not real educational opportunity (see Astin 1977l>. 
Asiin 1982, Chapter 7; Commission on the Higher Education-of Minorities 
1982. pp. 29^30; Olivas 1979). Although educators and lawyers differ in 
their perceptions and definitions of equal educational opportunity (Freer 
1982), the precedents established by Adams could have a profound impact 
on those states that operate highly stratified system's of higher education 
where students' access to quality |iigher education (and its subsequent 
benefits in the areas of personal, academic, and career development) is 
restricted by the mission of the particular institutions in which students 
of differing achievement are eligible to eryoll. 

The amended Adams criteria for the desegregation of public higher 
education issued bv the U.S. Department of Health. Education, and \yel- 
tare in 1977 {Federal Register 1978) extended the notion of access beyond 
the racial head counting that stimulated the original litigation. The revised 
criteria focus on parity of both students and institutions: student pHrity as 
measured by the proportional participation of blacks based on rates of 
graduation from high school and patterns of college matriculation and 
persistence, and institutional pariiyas measured by increased participation 
by blacks in goverance, on faculties, and across programs. as well as among 
students (Freer 1982). ' . ^ 

State Programs for the Disadvantaged ^ 

The si/e of and funding for state programs for the disadvantaged are small 
compared to the federal programs. Some states^operate sizable programs 
of financial aid and support while»others have only recently begun to 
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develop such programs. Several ftiytors appear to affect the states' per- 
spective on this issue: the size and political influence of the state's minority 
populationj|legislative and gubernatorial interest (in part perhaps B re- 
flection of minorities' political influence), the size of and diversity in public 
and private higher education in the state, competition iaand among public 
anS private institutions, and, of course, litigation and court orders. In 
recept years, state governments have exhibited growing interest in and 
financial sUpport for special minority programs. This trend may continue, 
if only at modest levels and in spite of growing financial pressures at the 
state level, as minorities become a growing proportion of the college-age 
cohort in the I,980s'(Brenem;Mi and Nelson 1980): In their quest to maintain 
enrollments during the comiKe period of decline in the traditional tollege- 
age population, public-ffi^itu\ons are likely to increase their efforts to 
recruit and retain minoritjr^ljdents (see Frances 1980&)ssFederal incen- 
tives, such as' the recent challenge-gr^nt provisions of the l^vised devel- 
oping institutions (Title III) legislation, well as judicial directives (e,g,, 
the Adams litigation) will continue to affect states' decisicms about per- 
formance, programs, and funding. The impact of a stagnant xjr declining 
economy on state and federal budget priorities — affect-ing overall expen- 
ditures for- education as well as expenditures for specific education pro- 
grams — could adversely affect those programs, l^owever. Indeed, California's 
•post-Proposition 13 budget problems have led to some reductk)ns in the 
state's Cal-Grante program (similar to the Pell Grant programjbefore the 
Reagan administration's efforts to initiate major changes in federal stu- 
dent aid programs in 1982, 

Like the federal government, the statei^ have foctised most of their 
programmatic efforts in the area of financial assistance, in part because 
of federal incentives, namely the State Student Incentive Grant (SSIG) 
program. Although the federal government has shouldered ihe major costs 
ofiitudent aid since the National Defense Education Act. of 1958 (Carnegie 
Council 1980, Supplement A), state contributions to student financial as- 
sistance are significant, totaling nearly $750 million in academic year (AY) 
1977-78 (including $44 million pr 5.8-percent federal SSIG funds) (see 
Table 6), Furthermore, while such state financial aid has traditionally 
been ba.sed on merit and/or achievemem (c:g„ Mew' York State regents 
scholarships), of late these funds have also been used to assistiow-incaiTie 
students, regardless of previous academic achievement. 

Federal funds have indeed played an important role in st insula ting the 
development arid expansion of state programs for student financial assis- 
tance. In the two years following congressional authorization of the SSIG, 
progi^am, the number of states and territories o^ering such programs 
increased mqre than one-third, from 31 to 48, while the dollar value of 
those state awards, not including the federal matching funds, increased 
26 percent (29 percent if the $20 million in AY 1975-76 SSIG federal 
dollars are included; see Table 6), Although SSIG funds are 50-50 matching 
grants, the $76,8 million federal appropriation in AY 1980-81 accounted 
for only 8 percent of the total award money. Moreover, SSIG funds com- 
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Table 6: State-Funded Need-Based Undergraduate Grant/Scholanhip Programs 



Academic Ytifar 


^ SSIG Funding* 

(in milliuns) 


i\U. 01 olalUS/ 

Territories 


(No. of Students) 


Tdlal Awards^ 

(in millions) 


1 / \j 


fslonc 


19 


470 000 




iQ7n 71 
17/U— / I 


NIonc 


^ I 






1Q71— 77 


NIonc 


23 


604 000 


268.6 


1Q79 7"^ 


NIonc 


2Q 


6^1 700 

Iff 




1071 7 J 


None 












^7 


- 0 1 ^, lUU 




1975-76 


20.0 ' 


48 


901,900 


510.2 


1976-77 


44.0 


55 


1.104.400 


654.4 


1977-78^ 


60.0 


^6 


1.190.300 


737.0 


1978-79 


63.8 


57 _ 


1.217.400 


789.2 


1979-80 


76.8 


57 


1.278.700 


• 864.5 


1980-81 


76.8 


57 


1,319.800^ 


912.0 



'*The SSIG program was firsi authorized as part of the Education Amendments of 1972; funds were not appropriated until 1974. 

» 

^Rounded. ^ • 

^Rounded dollars, including federal SSIG dollars. 

'^Estimated. 

Source: U.S. Office of Education 1979. pp. 253, 255; O.S. Department of Education 1981. p. 379. 
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posed no more than 20 percent ol state aid dollars in 21 states, and only 
14 states made the minimum 50 percent contribution to the program (U.S. 
Office of Education 1979). 

The variation in statx^ support for student financial aid programs ap- 
pears to be a function of the size of the private sector of education in the 
individual states. SSIG funds are concentrated in thosdfstates with a large 
private sector, in part because many of those states had developed their 
own aid ptograms independent of or concurrent with the authorjjzation 
of the SSIG program in 1972 (Carlson 1978). In the tarly years of the SSIG 
program, over 50 percent of the state scholarship funds went to students 
attending private institutions (Hartman 1978, p, 252). Many of the states 
took advantage of the "wide latitude" they had to manage SSIG funds in 
the fir.st years of the program and specifically limited eligibility to students 
at pither public or private institutions; however, "in spite of its modest 
.size and other jdiosyncracies, [the SSIG] program has considerable sig- 
nificance as the oT\c federal student aid program that attempts purpose- 
fully to mesh national and state efforts" (Finn 1978, p, 80). And even with 
^ these restrictions and limimtions, data from the early years of the program 
suggest that low-income students have been the primary beneficiaries: In 
AY 1975-76, students from families with annual incomes under $12,000 
received 72.3 percent of all SSIG aid funds and accounted for 71.^ percent 
of all SSIG recipients (U.S. Office of Education 1979). 

in addition to the SSIG program, a number of states (e.g., California, 
Illinois, New York, New Jersey, and Wisconsin) have appropriated funds 
for campus-based affirmative action grant programs and recruitment at 
the graduate and/or professional levels. Although the terms and provisions 
vary from state to state, these programs, like other affirmative action 
programs, seek to encourage minority access to public institutions, gen- 
erally four-year colleges and universities with traditionally low minority 
enroilments. In the southern states affected by the Adams litigation, such 
efiorts and programs are often part of state compliance plans (see Haynes 
1979). 

Among the individual states. New York operates one of the most ex- 
tensive and expensive efforts to extend educational opportunities to the 
disadvantaged. The New York Board of Regents coordinates a legislatively 
funded educational opportunity program in the state system (SUNY) and 
New York Qity ^ystem (CUNY) and also among New York State's 200-plus 
independent colleges and universities. In AY 1978-79, the legislature ap- 
propriated $27 million for direct support of educational opportunity pro- 
grams in postsecondary institutions in the state: $7.97 million for the 
independent sector, $73 1 million for the SUNY system, and $ 1 1 .77 million 
for the CUNY system (State University of New'York 1979). Total expen- 
ditures (from all sources, including federal, state, local, and private funds) 
[or educational opportunity programs in isicw York's private institutions 
exceeded $40 million in AY 1978-79, 80 percent of which was allocated 
for student financial aid and the balance used for supfJort services (State 
UniverJiity of New York 1979, p. 52). In addition to its campus-based 
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programs, the SUNY system also operates Educational Opportunity Ceii* 
ters. which assist disadvantaged studepts to bridge the gap between high 
S(,'hool and college. Supported by a state appropriation of $11.8 million 
in AY 1978-79, the centers offer services and programs in the following 
areas; (1) basic education; (2) college preparation; (3) vocational and oc- 
cupational preparation; and (4) related support services (State University 
of New York 1978). 

.California is anorfier state with a large minority population and ex- 
tensive Ktate-funded educational outreach and academic s;upport pro- 
grams. Total expenditures for these programs in California's public 
post^ecoridary institutions exceeded $40 million in AY 1980-81; nearly 75 
percent of those fund.s were provided by tho state. Although the federal 
government funded approximately one-Kalf of the outreach activities in 
California public institutions in 1980-81 (with a total expenditure of $14.8 
million), the state provided 88.3 percent of the $25.6 million spent on 
campus-based academic support programs (California Postsecondary Ed- 
ucation Commission 1981). In addition to outreach and support services, 
the state of California also operates an extensive array of student financial 
assistance programs that supplement and complement federal financial 
aid programs: Funding for those programs exceeded $74 million in AY 
I979--80 (California Postsecondary Education Commission 1981). 

California officials'^ have also explicitly acknowledged the role and sig- 
nificance of local officials and institutions in these oulreach and support 
programs. The recently authorized CAL-SOAP (California Student Op- 
portunity and Access Program) legislation provides state funds for con- 
*iortium projects involving school districts and postsecondary institutions. 
Regional consortiums identify their own set of goals and activities, and 
each consortium partner has an equal financial responsibility, generally 
fulfilled with hard budget dollars rather than soft, short-term grant funds. 
Initial reports indicate that the consortium efforts are successful and that 
these kinds of partnerships — between schools and two-year and four-year 
colleges — promote institutional commitment to participatiorv by minor- 
ities as well as increased access to postsecondary education. 

Summary 

The states have shouldered the major responsibility for increasing and 
expanding educational access and opportunity during the postwar era. 
The rapid expansion of public higher education since 1945 ^nd the exten- 
sive federal financial aid programs since 1974 have in theory created open 
access to public higher education. Yet the variation in allocation of re- 
sources and the concentration of educational resources in the "least ac- 
cessible" public institutions challenge the general notion that open-access 
education is equal education. And it was fejderal programs, not state policy, 
that initially stimulated most outreach and support activities in most 
public institutions during the 1960s and 1970s. * 

"^Individual states have developed various programs of aid and assis- 
tance. Increased emphasis on program review has focused new attention 
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on the^ nature oi the states' responsibility for higher education and ha5|%; 
fi>rced*both the states and individual public institutions^o assess the 
degree to which they must be accountable for resources, provide equal 
educationi^ opp.ortunity. and offer high quality academic programs. 

Although the vast majority of public two- and four-year institutions 
currently offer some type of special programs for disadvantaged students 
(Roueche and Snow 1977), state support for such programs seems more 
likely to be found as part of the general budgetary appropriation for higher 
education rather than as a special categorical program. Presidents of pub- 
lic senior colleges report that gubernatorial and legislative interests and 
initiatives can and do affect institutional priorities in this area: 

One reason often given by state political leaders for assuming authority 
over public institutions is that higher education fails to respond to the 
needs of students and society without prodding, p. nning, and initiative 
from the state level. Indeed, increased authority for the governor ho^d to 
a lesser extent the legislature) has a greater positive relationship tdnew 
programs for ethnic minorities (Glenny et al 1976, p, 79), I 

At the same time, constituency politics can affect the course and^the 
form of various legislative initiatives as members of a minority caucus 
use tfieir iqfluence and votes to amend bills in ways perceived to be ben- 
eficial to minority consitutents (see Berdahl 1978, pp, 328-29), The demo- 
graphic shifts of the next decade will likely increase legislative interest in 
these issues. 

The changing demography of the traditional college-age cohort and 
changing attitudes toward government spending create new challenges 
for both the s^tates and for public higher education. The needs of both 
clients and constituencies will expand the traditional state role and re- 
sponsibility in higher education. 
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{•..pacts of Policies and Programs 



Policies ifuply theories. Whether stated explicitly or not, policies point to 
a chain of causation between initial conditions and future consequences. 
I fx, then v.. Policies become programs when, by authoritative action, the 
initial conditions are created. Programs niake their theories operational 
by forgitig the first link in the causal chain co) meeting actions to ohjec-, 
tives. Given X, we act to obtain Y. ImplemefUation then, is the ability to 
forgo subsequent links in the causal chain to obtain the desired results 
(Pressman and Wildavsky 1973, p. xv). 

Federal programs that contribute to minorities' participation in higher 
education can be grouped into four major categories: student financial 
assistance, special (categorical) assistance 16 promote access and persis- 
tence, institutional aid, and support for professional training and human 
resource development (Table 7). Since 1964, presidents, educational lead- 
ers, and government policy makers have espoused a broadband ambitious 
set of goals for a range of government programs to assist and support^ 
minorities' participation in higher education. Six complementary federal 
programs attempt to eliminate the financial barriers to college attendance. 
Four major intervention programs, a series of implicitly linked and dy- 
namic Support programs that address the nonfina'ncial barriers to access 
and persistence, begin in the junior and senior high schools and carry 
through the undergraduate degree program. One major institutional ai<4 
program assists colleges that have a history of service to low-income -and 
disadvantaged students; participants in this program include many of the 
historically black institutions and some tribal community colleges, among 
others. Other special federal programs assist and facilitate human resource 
development in various fields and specializations. 

Many of these programs, particularly those that provide "Categorical 
assistance and support for professional- training and human resource de- 
velopment, are by statute directed at minorities. In some instances-^e.g., 
financial aid programs — minority students are not the statutory benefi- 
ciaries, yet disproportionately high participation by minorities in these 
programs clearly shows their significance to minority groups' goals and 
interests. Both the number and funding levels of these programs have 
increased rapidk during the period from 1965 to 1981 (see Astin 1982, 
Chapter 6, for a fuller explanation of this typology). 
^ The underlying concept of current federal polTcy on higher education 
rests on the link between education and economic opportunity. American 
higher education policy^ — the expansion of college access and the elimi- 
nation ol financial and nonfinancial barriers that impede matriculation 
and degree completion—is tied to a theory of social mobility and economic 
opportunity. Higher education has become the chosen vehicle of American 
social policy: Increased educational attainment by minorities yjelds in- 
creased participation b\» minoritie.*^ in the American occupational struc- 
ture, the rewards of the American economic system, and the mainstream 
of American life. 

Fi'ftccn years into the great social and educational experiment that 
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do 



Table 7: A Typology of Federal Higher Education Programs 
to Assist Minorities 

1981 
Funding 



Student financial aid ^programs 

Pell Grants ^ . ^ $2,346,0 

Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grants 370.0 

College Work-Study Program (federal share) , 550,0 

National Direct Student ^oan Program 186.0 

Guaranteed Student Loan Program (loan volume) 7,735.0 

State Student Incentive .Grants 76.8 

Special programs (access and^ persistence) 

Educational Opportunity Centers 8.0 

Talent Search 17.0 

Upward Bound 67.0 

Spccia^ Services for Disadvantaged Students 64.0 

College Assistance Migrant Programs SJ^l'^ 

Institutional aid programs 

Land-Grant College Appropriations (Dept. of Educatior\) 2.9 

Land-Grant College Appropriations (Dept. of Agriculture) 18.0 

Tribally Controlled Community Colleges 25.0* 

Strengthening Developing Institutions 120.0 

Professional training Und human resource development 

Minority Access to Research Careers 4.5 

Minority biomedical Research Support ' 18.7 

Legal Training for the Disadvantaged 1.0 , 

Bilingual Education Programs 157.0 
Indian Education — Fellowships for Indian Students 

(Dept. of Education) ^-5 
Indian Education — Higher Education Grants 

(Dept. of Interior) 26,9 

Health Professions Recruitment Program for Indians 1.1* 

Health Professions Preparatory Scholarship Pro'^ram '0.8* 

for Indians ^ 3.6 • 
Pre freshman and Cooperative Education for Minorities 

and Indians „ 1.0 

Staff Training for Special Programs Leadership Personnel 0.8 
Graduate and Professional Opportunities Fellowship 

Program ' . ^00 

Minority Institutions Science Improvement Program 5.0 



* Estimated. 

Source: Green 1981a. updated by author. 
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gave birth and direction to these federal programs, we confront seenriingly 
fiimple yet operationally complex questions: Do these programs work?^ 
How well do they do what we hoped they would do? Have these programs 
been able to meet our o^jtjctives and expectations? These are not easy 
questions. 

The following sections review the foremost of these federal programs: . 
financial aid, inteVventions for access and persistence, and institutional 
assistance. 

Federal Financial Aid Programs 

The Higher Education Act of 1965 authorized several financial aid pro- 
grams that subsequently altered ^the course of federal higher education 
policy: Washington would underwrite programs to remove the financial 
barriers to college attendance. CurrenUv five federal programs attempt to 
assist access to higher edMcation and promote choice institution. A sixth 
provides federal incentives for the states to develop or expand financial 
aid programs to assist particularly needy students. 

Several s»ources document the importance of federal aid programs in 
i^taining the g^als of educational equity, equality of educational oppor^ 
tunity. and" increased participation by minorities in higher education. 
"Perhap.s as muclWs or more than equity by family income, considerations 
of racfal equity were the driving forces behind the student aid programs 
of the late I96bs antj early 1970s" (Leslie 1977, p. 29), Grants and related 
financial assistaiK-e cover a significant portion of minority students' col- 
lege costs. IndeUd, the dramatic increases ii\,minority enrollments during 
the past decade have been both encouraged and underwritten by federal 
policies and financial aiq programs (Leslie 1977). ^ 

Federal aid policy has attempted to reduce the overall Cbsi of college , 
attendance by reducing the "net cost" (i.e.. out-of-pocket dollars^ on the 
basis of faniily income and ability to pay. Minority students^ with the 
exception of American Indians, encounter lower net costs for higher ed- 
uc;ition than do their white counterparts. Income differentials among and 
between the various groups explain much of the differences in net costs: 
Basic grants .serve as the primary anechanism for equalizing and/or re- 
ducing net costs. It is difficult to question the overall success of these 
policies for encouraging and underwriting minority access to post second- 
ary educi^on: Minority enrollments increased dramatically during the 
past decad^kCLeslie 1977; Frances 1980a; Freer 1982). 

The issue of'the impact of aid is larger than the question access — 
whether d student attends college; it also encompasses the issue oi choice — 
where a student attends. Years of research on the impact of college on 
students (e.g.. Feldman and Newcomb 1969; Astin 1977b; Solmon and 
Taubman 1973;^Bowen 1978; Pace 1979) document a range of different 
and significant institutional impacts on persistence, satisfaction, personal 
development, and ^)rospects for employment. The public policies that guided 
federal financial aid programs during their early years focused almost 
exclusively (if somewhat»simplistically) on the issue of access, generally 
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without regard tor the larger consequences of choice and institutional ^ 

• impact (Astin 1977a; Astin 1982). Given different impacts by instttutions, 

the discussion of financial aid and institutional choice is an- impdrtant ^ ^ 

one. Typically an offer of fina^icial aid is a package of various forms of 
aid — e.gll%Pell Grant funds plus perhaps some work -study money and^ 
maybe some loan money — particularly for minority students. Institutions 
do use discretion in their offers of campus-based aid programs, because 

. the way ffnanciabaid offers are packaged can be a potent recruiting tool 
for institutions seeking to increase minority enrol IrrteKts, Students are 
sensitive to the different costs of various aid packages, for example, the *> 
difference between a package offering a low grant and a high loan and 
one offering a high grant and little or no loan. 

The results of one major study commissioned by the U.S. Office of 
Education on the impacts of financial aid programs on choice and access 
indicate that students, and minority students in particular,^are very con- 
scious of colfege costs (Astin, Hensoil, and Christian 1978). Although mi- 
nority students like other students may initially prefer to attend expensive 
universities and private institutions, they are generally less successful in 
doing so, partly because the student's self-assessment of His or her family's 
financial resources can restrict the student's perceived choices. Distance 
from the student's home to preferred institution(s) also works against the , 
low-income and minority studejnt: The greater the distance, the more likely 
it is that the studtnt wifl enter a low-cost public institution closer to home. 
And students are sensitive to the size of grants and the overall amount of 
aid offered: The larger the grant -or amount of overall aid, the greater the 
likelihood the student will matriculate at (he institution making the larger 
offer. ' ' . 

Financial aid policies also affect persistence. The size of a student's 

^ loan obligation is hegatively related to persistence: The larger the loan, , 
the less likely the student vis to remain in school. The form of the aid is * 
very important for minority studehts: Work-study jobs, part-time on-cam- 
pus employment, large grant support, and small loan obligations all con- 
tribute to increased persistence among minority students, across all minority 
groups (Astin, Cross, and Porter 1979; Astin 1977b; Astin 1982). The'irtipact 
of financial aid on minority students' persistence is so pronounced that 

u deSpife the extent to which *government financial aid policies are designed 
to aid disadvantaged students, "thu^fie programs have still fallen short of 
their goal" (Astin 1982, p. 94; see also Commission on the Higher Education 
of Minorities 1982, pp. 30-31). 

Interventions for Access and .Persistence , . 

Four major federal programs constitute a scries of implicitly linked in- 
terventions designed to address the nonfinancial 'barriers to college at- 
tendance: Educational Opportunity Centers (EOCs) provide financial and 
academic counseling and related services in low-income areas to assist 
potential college students; Talent Search (TS) outreach programs attempt 
to identify financially and/or culturally disadvantaged !'high potential" 
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students. and cncouiagc them to complete high schooLand enfcr college; 
Upward Bound tUB) progimms lor junior high and high school students 
seek to build and further develop academic skills and motiva^^n to over- 
come the efFects of prior inadequate schooling; and Special Services for 
Disadvantaged Students (SSDS) programs provide personal and academic 
counseling, tutoring, and other related services to disadvantaged and 
handicapped college students to improve academic performance and en- 
courage persistence. Although they share common goals, these programs 
are nyt marked by the use of a' specific or particular uniform approach. 
These educational intervention progr^ims have four comjnon features: 

1, Implied deficit moi* 'I: Differences in attainment and achievement 
are explafned by an implicit deficit model. The absence of role models 
and educational and cultural opportunities, and the presence of fi- 
nancial disadvantage explain differences in achievement and attain- 
ment. 

2, Support for educational serx'ices: Programs provide a similar set of 
interventions, generally tutoring, counseling, and cultural enrichment. 

3, Assistance for the drsadvantaged: Intended program participants are 
the "disadvantaged," generally a euphemism for minority students, 

4, Focus oh the development of academic skills: The major thrust of 
these programs is the development of academic skills, particularly 
basic skiys. These programs address both remedial skills and enrich- 
ment and attempt to'improve academic skills so as to facilitate future 

f educational attainment (Tinto^nd Sherman 1974). 

A fifth common feature of these intervention programs— like many 
college programs — is their uncertain technology (Cohen and March 1973), 
They often lack a clear and tested concept upon which a strategy of in- 
tervention might be based and instead operate on a trial-and-error basis. 
Interventions encompass a range of activities and purposes. The "soft- 
ware" may not be well developed; some approaches are context- or pop- 
ulation-specific. The deficit model inherent in the conceptualization of 
these programs defines certain programmatic responses, generally depen- 
dent on the mobilization of resources and enrichment. 

In the past 10-vyears, federal, state, and institutional campus-based 
assistance and outreach programs for disadvantaged or "high-risk" stu- 
dents have proliferated. Eighty-six percent of the nation's public insti- 
tutions offer some sort of special services or programs for disadvantaged 
students: 

Specifically, 95 percent of the [public] community colleges and 77 percent 
of the [public] senior colleges are providing a special service such as 
tutoring, courseling, and/or financial aid. In only four years [since the 
Davis et ai (1975) sun^ey of special programs] we find a nearly 40 percent 
increase in special sendees for the academically disadvantaged student in 
higher education (Roueche and Snow 1977, p. 19). ' ^ 
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A large but undetlTmined number of private- institutions also offer such 
programs. ^ , 

Regardless of«their ^source* of funds (federal, state, institution, or pri- 
vate), special programs for the disadvantaged are closely identified with 
minority interests and the goal of increased participation by minorities 
in higher education. Th^s'eprograms have ambitious goals and objectives: 
increased rates of college access, improved academic performance, and 
better rates of persistence and degree completion. They generally aie ef- 
fective. 

Access to higher education* One common objective of the Upv^ard Bound 
and Talent Search. programs aijd of EOCs is to encourage disadvantaged 
jfctudents to complete high school and to assist students to enter postsec- 
ondary training and educational programs. The services that might fa* 
cilitate access are broadly defined, for example, personal and academic 
counseling, enrichment and remediation programs, financial aid coun- 
seling, and college counseling and placement assistance. While the quality 
of evaluation materials is very erratic, ranging from program reports to 
commissioned longitudinal studies, in general the literature suggests ^that 
these programs and other similar nonfederal ly funded efforts do indeed 
positively affect minority students' access to higher education. 

The most encouraging and seemingly reliable reports of positive im- 
pacts are found in the comparative longitudinal studies of the Upward 
Bound program commissioned by USOE and begun in 1973 by Burkheimer 
and his associates (1976; 1977; 1980), These studies reveal a number of 
positive impacts of the UB programs on college access: 

• UB participants enter postsecondary education at significantly higher 
rates than nonparticipants. Roughly 20 percent more participants en- 
ter some form of postsecondary education, 

• Former UB participants are more likely to enter four-year colleges 
and universities than their nonparticipating counterparts. Two-thirds 
of the forcner group versus one-half of the latter group matriculated 
at four-year institutions, 

• Proportionately more participants apply for financial aid; addition- 
ally, the aid packages offered former participants contained larger 
grants and were perceived by the students to be more adequate than 
the offers of aid received by nonparticipants, 

• UB participants who do not matriculate immediately following high 
school graduation are more likely to do so at a later date than are 
comparable nonparticipants, 

• UB minori4y participants are more likely to attend college than are 
their nonparticipating peers, 

• Increased participation in the program is associated with greater 
access to postSu^condary education. One year of program participation 
has a slight impact on access, while two or more years has a significant 
positive impact. 
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• Although I B piuiccts diller in range ot project activities and types 
ot clientele^ these differences do not atlect the ov<jjrall ellectiveness oi 
the project, provided clients' characteristics have been controlled tor 
in the analyses. 

The results ot these studies dcKument an impressive set ot achieve- 
ments for the Upward Bound projuani. In their most recent evaluation, 
Burkheimer and his colleagues conclude that Upward Bound does have a 
significant positive impact on students' access to postsecondary education: 

The results . . . offer rather consistent support for the general conclusion 
that the I Upward Bound] pro^n^m is effectively meeting its mandated 
objectives to provide participants with the skills and motivations necessary 
for entry and success in education beyond hi^h school. Program impact 
IS greatest on short -tenn outcomes, and ex'idence that [Upward Bound] 
is providitig the skills, motivation, and assistance necessary for entry into 
{ postsecondar\ ediication] is substantial. . . . While it is impossible to 
state definitively that the greater aspirations, [educational] expectation^^ 
and I post secondary education] entiy rates [reported in our studies] were 
' brought ahinit (or caused) by I students'] exposure to the program, this 
appears to be (he most likely conclusion. The pattern of results obtained 
IS closely aligned with what would be expected in view of the common 
areas of program emphasis and interwmtion strategies IBiirkheinier et al 
I9S0.p.l33). 

The USOE summary ot program reports submitted by various EOCs 
and Talent Search projects suggests that these programs also have positive 
impacts on access to college, but the evidence is not as dramatic or as 
reliable as the evidence gathered tor the Upward Bound program. Reports 
submitted to USOE for project year 1976-77 indicate that EOCs served 
some 50,000 clients, nearly half of them minorities. As the centers offer 
services to ci iizens in low-income commfunities, eltgil?ility is tied to res- 
idence, not to personal 'characteristics of individual clients. USOE does 
not report data regarding the percentagt^ of clients placed in post secondary 
training or educational institutions, although it does indicate that in proj- 
ect vear K976-77 some 16,000 clients were placed in postsecondarv or 
Other types of training programs and {hat another 5,000-plus clients had 
been accepted bv postsecondary institutions but had yet to begin their 
studies. 

Because of its broad legislative charge, the Talent Search program can 
draw upon a potential client population of over 4 million people: all people 
aged 14-27 whose highest academic grade is between grades 6 and 12 and 
whose family income is below poverty level, as well as youths tVom other 
than low -income families, provided their numbers do not exceed one- third 
of pr oject participants (USOE 1979). Given the ambiguity of the author- 
izing legislation, it is difficult to determine whether program objectives 
are being realized: 
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rhe aiuhonzin^ legislation for the Talent Search Program, and the pro- 
gram regulations, use several tenns to describe the target population and 
goals for the program. Such critical tenns or phrases as "cultural need/' 
* 'exceptional potential," and "demonstrated aptitude" are difficult to de- ^ 
fine. Inadequate definition may cause wide and conflicting interpretation 
of the target population, and the lack of specificity makes it difficult to 
measure the attainment of program objectives (USOE 1979, p. 294). 

In the same report, USOE presents some summary data from project 
reports and from one national study that suggest that Talent Search pro- 
grams do have positive impacts on students' access to higher education. 
However, the single commissioned study of the Talent Search program 
was a descriptive one based on interview's with students, site visits, and 
a review of program files and did not include a comparison or control 
group. Consequently: 

an assessment of the program's impact on high school retention and 
college entrance cannot be done. Conseqtimtly, it cannot be asserti^, based 
on the [one descriptive] study [Pycha et^al. 1975], that the progroiu does 
or does not place students in college who would have enrolled in college 
without the program's services (USOE 1979, p. 299). 

Additioni^lly. the Pycha study observed some other problems with the 
Talent Search progrj^m. It was impossible to identify a common or typical 
project, given the range of program foci and Services in the individual 
projects; projects occasionally swpplanled rather than supplemented the 
counseling services offered in local high schools; and the programs were 
more successful servicing the needs of the motivated who might seek out 
counseling and assistance than tapping the unmotivated but capable who* 
might benefit from the project's services. 

In sum, it appears that the TRIO programs do contribute to improved 
acces.s for minorities to postsecondary education and that the Upward 
Bound program has been a particularly effective prx>gram. 

Persistence. The UB and SSDS programs attempt to encourage persistence 
in postsecondary education. Upward Bound attempts to generate the skills 
and motivation necessary for success in postsecondary education; SSDS 
programs provide a range of services for eligible students to help them 
continue their studies and eventually to complete a degree program. The 
results of external evaluations of both these programs suggest thkt they 
do contribute to increased persistence among program participants. 

The longitudinal studies of UB participants'report rates of persistence 
^n terms of students' educational goals. Persistence is assessed in terms 
of the individual student's progress ''as a percentage of the total progress 
necessary to reach the individual's^reported educational aspirations" (Burk- 
heimer et al. 1980. p. 51). The UB follow-up study indicates that former 
UB participants make cnore progress toward iheir reported educational 
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goals (I.e., the level ot degree sought, not necessarily in the specific field) 
than do rionparticipahts, although the ditterenees are not consistently 
statistically significant. The same study reports that among students who 
initially matriculated at two-year ipstitutions, former UB participants are 
slightly (but not significantly) more likely to transfer into a four-year 
instltirtion. Additionally, former UB participants are much more likeljy 
than nouparticipants to attend postsecondary institutions thai serve as 
UB and or SSDS host institutions. This factor of itself could contribute to 
increased rates of persistence, especially if the student has had som^ e?i- 
perionce on a particular college campus as a UB student, is somewhat 
familiar with it, and perceives the institution to be a hospitable place 
interested in his or her experiences and overall educational and personal 
development. 

Davis et al. (1975) r'cport that "there is no clear and consistent evidence 
that the availability and or use of [SSDS] is rvlated to the [college] .success 
or satisfatticxjn of the disadvantaged student" (p. vi). The results of, their 
studv, the lirst major asse.s.sment of SSDS programs, suggest that* the 
pr esence ot SSDS progr*ams on individual college campuses appears to be 
assoeiatetl with changing attitudes on campus; these progr'ams contribute ^ 
to the general acceptance of disadvantaged students by faculty and ad- 1 
ministrators, thus contributing to the development of a more receptive t 
campus enyir'onmerit. Although these changes may not be directly linked 
to performance and persistence, campirs ambiance is certainly a factor, 
that does affect those outcomes. Similar results are rvported in the pre- 
liminiirv analvsis of a more current SSDS evaluatior! (System Develop- 
ment Corporation 1981). 



Academic impacts. Ope spcL^ific objective of the TRIO programs is to 
improve academic perior-mance. Early r*eviews of the literature suggested 
that this goal might bet the most difficult to fulfill: 

[One] should }iot expect uTimcles from coffipeusatory education and nmst 
leant to support it for what it can do — it can reduce the penalties of 
distulvuntaji^ed hackgrouml ami enhatice social justice, but it caiuiot, iTy 
Itself secure it (Fztzix>;n 1969, p. 15). 

.\() piece of evidence with which I am familiar supports the notiofi that 
h\ putti) 11^ disadx -ant uf^ed stu do Us th n n igh a few courses, sen i if lars, week- 
end workshops, or summer sessions, one can remedy the effects of. . . the 
four or five years that separate disadvafitaged students from their [more] 
academicalh prepared classmates. . . . The main conclusion from the .same 
hodv of literature points to the need for reaching the disadvantaged student 
as early in his career as possible. (Etziofii J 97 1, p. 115). 

Sirbsequent reviews and evaluations ar*e no more encouraging. Aca- 
demic periormance is identified as a major disappointment or failing of 
the UB and SSDS programs. Remediation and special programming are 
not the quick fix for the academic difficulties and poor academic prepa- 
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ration ol many ininot itv students. This is not to say, howevcT, that UB, 
SSDS, and the other ellorts do nbt have positive impaets on program 
parti^^-ipants and their aeeess to or persistenee in higher edueation. Indeed, 
improved persistenee is one aspeet ot improved aeademic performance. 
Rather, it is to sav that these ellorts alone eannot elose the gap in college- 
level academic skills and perlormance that olten separate minority stu- 
dents Irom their peers. 

The evaluations ol UB and SSDS programs commissioned by the U.S. 
on ice ol Education indicate that these programs generally have little 
impact on academic perlormance and long-term academic achievement 
(Tinto and Sherman 1974; Davis et al. 1975; Burkheimer et al. 1977; Burk- , 
heimer et al. 1980). Wiih regard to the SSDS programs, "there is no 
e\ idencw that the [participating] institutions or any support .services avail- 
able are providing disadvantageoUtudents experiences that would help 
•them raise their prior levels ol [acaaemif ] performance" (Davis et al. 1975, 
p 10), and "then' is no clear and consistent evidence that the availability 
and ar ii'^e of Special Sen'ices programs is related to the success or satisfaction 
of the disadvantaged student" (p. vi). While SDSS programs are indeed 
eftecn\e in other areas, they do not appear to improve academic perfor- 
mance. 4 
I 

AlthoKi^h substantial positive chan^^es occurred amon^ recipients of these . 
setvicfs in attitudes, vahies, and motivation, there was little indication 
of impact of the senices on the academic achievement of* the target pop- 
idation. Disadvantaged students did not reduce the gap in college grade 
point average between themselves and the regularly admitted (modal) stu- 

-defits, differences between high school and college grades for the two 
groups remaining approximately the same. The college environment, while 
fiot tefjcj.ing to magnify previous differences in academic achievement, 
docs not appear to be compensating for such differences. Overall, the 
academic success of disadvantaged students at institutions with Special 

•Serxices Programs was no greater, and no less, than at colleges without 
such programs. This outcome was not affectt^d by the differential emphasis 
upon specific programmatic elements, such as tutoring or counseling. 

'There was no evidence that Ihe 'colleges these students were in, or any 
support sen-ices available to them, were helping the students to exceed the 
level of [academic] performance that would be expected of them hi college, 
given their level of poforinance in high school (USOE 1979, pp. .W6-7) 

1 he preliminary results of a i\iore recent assessment of the SSDS program 
revezt^-sHuilar findings, i.e.. little if any impact on academic achievement 
although generally positive effects on persistence, a secondary measure of 
achievement (System Development Corporation 1981). 

Similar results^ aie reported lor the academic impacts of the Upward 
Bound program, which is legislatively charged "to gKMierate skills and 
motivation necessary lor success in education beyond high'sehool" (Higher 
Education Act of 1965, as amended, 4l7B(b)(2) ). An early study of the 
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I'pwaul l^ouiul Piograni (Hunt aucJ Haiclt 19^7, cited bv Levitan 1969) 
concluded that the program did appear- to increase students' motivation 
to attend and complete cpllege but oiler ed a cautious^ualitying statement 
about the as-vet undetermined long-term acaderTiiw|ijnpacts of partici- 
pation in the progr am. Impact pi the program wa.s oltTlWxaggerated and 
overstated, particularly in the area ol educational progress and per'sistence 
(U.S. Cieneial Accounting Oiiice 1974). Studies commissioned by USOH 
ol the impacts ol the UB program reveal a number ol signilicant impacts 
but tail to document positive ellects on cognitive academic achievement 
(Burkheimer et al. 1977;). The most recent evaluation.. a compar'ative lon- 
gitudinal assessment ol progr'am participants and non participants con- 
cludes tluit I'pward Bound has little impact on academic development, 
although it does improve various skills needed lor per'sistence: 

riu n' is no cvidowc that ucudctnic skills twaiic to coiv greater extent by 
pauicipation iti [Upward Bound] , since no difjerential itlian^e /// lii^li 
SI hool (sP.\ as a fioiction of pro^nnn participation wa"^ found [in the 
hase vciir stud\) atui little, ij^niy, systetfiatic unique relatioiiship between 
t\ vital fniusufes oj [post secondary} progress, persistcfwe, cuid perfor- 
fnaru c and cKteiU or pattern oj [Upward Bou}id] participation is bulicated 
[in the iwo follow-up studies], (jiven the limited instructiofial ti}}ie avail- 
able to projects, clear cut impact on acadonic^kills may be an unreidistic 
exprctatiofi. On the other hand, the results do su^^est that pro^^ram par- 
lu ipufits benefit (rom sharpoied copiji^ or sun'ival skills (Burkheimer et 
ui I^.SO, p, 134}, 

V 

In sum. the II B and SSDS programs, while si^ccesslul in the areas ol 
access and persistence. gener*aliy have not been successlul in clo.sing the 
gap m academic pertormance that olten separ ates disadvantagetl students 
iivm their college classmates. Per haps improved academic perlormanee 
IS an unrealistic goal lor' these programs, espoused in earlier, possibly 
more naive (H' optimistic, times when educators and^policy makers as- 
sumed that anv dume^^tic pr'ohlem could be I'csolved by the application 
oi moncv. Too. perhaps the soltwaiv and the interventions used in these 
piograms aiv not aLlequajelv developed; the absence ol a theor etical model 
kn these progr ams and tj^^'ii' trial-and-error evaluation per'haps has impeded 
the development oi intervention ^tr*ategies that might positively allect the 
academic periormance ol pr'ogram participants. Or perhaps it is time to 
lav to rest the expectation that compensatory education and special pro- 
gi ams I an provide the (]uick lix lor' the cumulative ellects ol poor schooling 
and inadequate academic preparation. 

institutional Support: The Title III Program 

The Title III program ol the Higher Education Act ol 196.S as amended is 
the largest institutional aiti progr am in the teder*al higher education budget. 
The f)n-)gram is closely allied to and iden tilled with minority interests, 
particularly those ol the natioiVs historically black colleges. The progr*am 
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fia^been embroiled in controversy lor a number of -years, in part because 
several evaluations have questioned both its purpose and effectiveness. 

The history of the Title III program embodies probably the best arid 
the worst aspects of any federal program — strong on aspirations and shorj 
on administration and implementation. The program is an "object lesson 
ifl the perils of direct federal entanglement with institutional support*' 
(Breneman and Nelson 1980, p. 243). Others are more critical: 

The Slren^lhenin^ Developing Institutions Program is beset with many 
problems. Basic to each problem is that the program lacks, direction. 
Neither the, Congress [by means of legislation] nor HEW [by means of 
adnunistrati\e rules] has defined the intent of the program in .such a way 
that its progress in meeting its goals can be measured. After 12 years and 
more than $728 million in grant awards, fundamental questions are largely 
unans\vered (U.S. General Accounting Offi^j 1979, p, 8)i 

And Congress has addressed the corftroversy about Title III: 



Nt] other higher education program has received aMmuch attention re- 
garding its intent as has Title III. The controversy ifirrounding this pro- 
grain focuses not only on the question ofpurpo.se but ofi the manner in 
which the Office of Education has administered it. . . . No one argues 
with the fact that the program lacks purpose and direction and that no 
administration inj/lie past fourteen years has been successful in dealing 
* with the management pf'oblems that have re.sulted in arbitrary methods 
of awarding grants and poor accounting procedures by both grantees and 
the Office of Education (U.S. Congress 1979, p. J 2). 

m 

Despite the problems associated with Title III, it remains a popufar 
program and a politically sensitive one as well. From its inception, the 
program has&een closely linked to the nation's historically black colleges 
(Cobb 1977; Kahn 1977; National Advisory Committt^e 1979b; Player 1967). 
Five administrations — from Johnson to.Reagan — have supported and ex- 
panded the program, in part perhaps because it is a visible way to dem- 
onstrate presidential support for the education of blacks. Legislative 
amendments in early years of the program linked Title III to the interests 
of Hispanics and American Indians as well. 

The Title III program suffers from a number of problems and displays 
the characteristics of an organizational anarchy (see Cohen and March 
1973). Those specific characteristics include problems in defining goals, 
uncertain technology, and fluid boundaries. i» 

• Unclear goals: The legislation offers a variety of ill-defined and un- 
clear preferences. Congressional intent has been masked behind vague 
and anibiguous language that does not clearly define either specific 
program activities or the potential or intended program participants. 
Specific details regarding program management have been delegated 
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^to an administrative agcnty that is oltcn no more specitic about pro- 
gram participation and activities than is the authorizing legislation. 
The ambiguous language and unclear rnteht lead to disputes among 
evakiators and program oHicials and various groups of program con- 
stituencies and participants. 

• Vncertain tccluwlo^y: The program ancl, consequently, institutional 
activities oiten lack a clear and tested concept upon which to base a 
strategy ot intervention. The individual/ programs operate on a trial- 
and-error basis. The "sottware" is neither well d^iveloped nor easily 
assessed. ; 

• Fluid boundaries-. Participants vary trom one year to the next, and 
the hoinularies ol the program appeajf to be uncertain and chaWing. 
Svmbols and politics attect participation in the program, and sAccilic 
issues are determined by a tange ot internal and external dimenlions. 

Several issues dominate ariv discussion about the Title III program: 
What arc the goals (jt/'the program, and how did these goals evolve? ts it 
an inipcn tarit prcjgiam, and it scj to wl^om? Has it been a successful pro- 
gram, and it so how? 

Cioals t)^ the ProK^am. For 15 vears, until the Education Amendments 
ot l^St), the legislation never clearly detined the .specific goals ot the Title 
III program other than to sav that it exists to "strengthen the academic 
qualitv ot developing institutions" (sec. 301). The criteria tor eligibility 
ncTver clearl\ detined the intended beneticiaries ot the program. Instead, 
accreditation was used as the primary attribute ot potentially eligible 
insntutiotis. The much-critici/ed administrative criteria tor eligibility "have 
v;Feated an illusion ot precision" in determining which institutions are 
eligible (Kahn 1977. p. 2). 

Most authorities agree. howevLi*, that the nation's historically black 
colleges were the primarv intended beneticiaries ot the program (Player 
19c>7: Finn 1978; Cobb 1977; Fincher 1980; Breneman and Nel.son 1980; 
National .Advisorv Committee 1979b). 'A combination ot events— including 
but not limited to Harl McGrath's 1965 study ot historically black colleges, 
the House FAlucation Subcommittee Chair Hdith Greefi's interests in both 
black colleges and in cons(jrtia arrangements, and the growing civil rights 
movement— all helped t(j bring the program to the tore. McGrath in par- 
ticular is emphatic and unambiguous in his recommendation that black 
institutions should get s(jme s(jrt ot tederal aid: 

. . . the Federal (itnrniinent must assione a major ami mescapahlc role 
fin providniii fimim ial y^upport to these institutions], for the Ne^^ro colleges 
are chiefly located in the most economically disadvantaged states of the 
tiniim. A\ the President of the United States has fnade abundantly clear, 
eckication is a national problem and hence a Federal responsibility. Poor 
education is a reflect um on our national values. The provision of equal 
opportunities for higher educatiim on a national basis willreqidre massive 
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Federal aciiofi at id support, and the [black colleges/ must he its earliest 
and relatively largest beneficiaries if the present racial ineqiuties are to 
, he forex'er eradicated fronuour national life (McGrdth J 965, p. J 68). 

It seems clear that Congress somewhat siinplistieally intended this 
program to end once participating institutions entered the mainstream o( 
academic lite. This view is lurther supported by the subsequent division 
ol the program into two project areas, basic grants and advanced grants, 
the latter a one-time, live-year award. The tive-year limit on the duration 
ol the now discontinued advanced grants program seemed to imply that 
nistitutions would "graduate" from the program. Untbrtunately, Congress 
never specified the graduation requirements, and the issue was never 
seriously discussed until the first recipients of advanced grants ap- 
proached their final year of funding. Although the legislation probably 
was not intended to provide a continuing source of institutional support 
many participating institutions have come to depend on Title III funds as 
an important source of operating revenue, in a manner perhaps analogous 
to research universities' dependence on the overhead generated by federal 
research giants (Breneman and Nelson 1980; Finn 1978). 

Importance of the Program. The significance of any federal program is 
determined by*i;^rabols and substance, rhetoric and dollars. The growth 
of the Title III ^)gram is one indication of its importance: No federal 
program experiences a 400-pcrcent increase in annual appropriations over 
the course of a decade without at least One influential and aVrTv^TconsltP^ 
uency. The direction of Title III aid toward "a group of institutions which 
in the past had little or no chance of receiving support from federal or 
from private benefactors of higher education" (Player 1967, p. 7) helps to 
explain the popularity of the program among black and white institutions, 
particularly small private'colleges. The number of institutions potentially 
eligible to participate in the Title III program under the former "struggling 
and developing" criteria approaches nearly one- third of all colleges and 
universities (Kahn 1977). For those potentially eligible institutions that 
do receive Title III funding, the program is indeed important. Annual 
reports from Title III assisting agencies stress the importance of these 
grants and their contribution to institutional management and planning 
(see, for example, McMannis Associates 1978). The "program has been a 
tremendous boost to developing institutions in helping to overcome hand- 
icaps and develop programs and services necessary to provide a quality 
education to* their student bodies" (National Advisory Committee 1979b, 
p. 61). The presidents of black colleges that receive Title III funds report 
program benefits in the areas of planning and curriculum development 
(Fincher 1980). In sum, the beneficiaries as well' as observers report that 
the program is indeed important. 

Success of the Program. Assessing the program's effectiveness remains 
a more difficult task. A series of reports and evaluations have questioned 
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the ellectivencss oi the litlo III program. Studies by the U.S. General 
Accounting Otfice (1974; 1979) focus on administrative problems centered 
in the U.S. Oll'ice of Education and on managerial problems involving 
some Title III grantees and their assisting agencies. The GAO studies chas- 
tise USOH ollicials on a number ol counts for poor program rnanagement 
and leadership, an opinion echoed in a USOE-commissioned review of the 
program (Cobb 1977). Evaluations conducted for USOE raise questions 
about the overall impact of Title III grants on institutional development 
and improvement (Miller et al. 1969; Hodgkinson and Schenkel 1974; 
Weatliersbv et al. 1977), 

While the GAO reports and commissioned studies question the overall 
effectiveness of the Title III program, grant recipients, their representa- 
tives, and tht ir supporters are unequivocal in their support for this pro- 
gram; participating arKlpotentially eligible institutions want, and perhaps 
more importantly feel they need, Title III assistance to help sustain their 
institutions, to improve curricula and administration^ and to continue 
serving their oiten low-income, disadvantaged, and poorly prepared stu- 
dents. Recipients' perceptions and assessments of the impact and effec- 
tiveness i)i grants unfortunately are not the kind of data that lend themselves 
to the much desired vet seemingly elusive "quantitative data" that might ^ 
document institutional "advaacement," "development," and "qualitative 
improvement." 

Good reasons exist for retiring the whole concept of institutional de- 
velopment, at least as it has been applied to the Title III program. For 
one, patterns of funding suggest that a number of "developed" institutions 

_ha\ej;LHH?^ived Title III aid in recent years. Additionally, the concept is 
difficulTTcT define, let alone assess. Elaborate rationales have been pro- 
posed to support and document developmental schemes for postsecondary 
institutions (see Hodgkinson and Schenkel 1974; St. John andWeathersby 
1977; Weathersbv et al. 1977). Yet a close reading of the legislative history 

^^f the Title III program, and particularly the statem^Wis of officials of the 
Johnson administration, suggests that these rationales have been ex post 
facto attempts to legitimize a legislative compromise (see Gruson 1978, 
pp. 32-37; Jacobs and Tingley 1977; Cobb 1977; Fincher 1980). Gruson 
(1978) offers a candid explanation for the congressional linguistic com- 
promise that eventually substituted the notion of "developing institution" 
into the 1965 legislation even though ample evidence documented the 
Johnson administration's intent to aid historically black colleges. Admin- 
istration officials were concerned that any specific reference to black col- 
leges as intended bencficiiiries would run afoul of the Civil Rights Act of 
19M, a contention recently resolved by the U.S. Supreme Court's 1980 
FidliUyve decision* and by provisions of the Education Amendments of 
1980, which establish a funding base for the historically black college. 



*ln Fullilove v. Klutznick (100 S.C. 2758) the Supreme Court found that it was not 
unconstitutional for the Public Works Employment Act to include a 10 percent 
setaside for minority-owned small businesses 
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Title III can help black institutions attain "a baseline of excellence 
and viability" (National Advisory Commit^* 1979b, pp, 62-63) becausp 
the Ihnited resources of black institutions make it difficult for them "tl^^ 
compete ,for funds and grants with mainsp-eam institutions" (p, 64), Com- 
parative data about revenues and expenditures reveal that federal (and 
no doubt significant private) aid does help black institutions maintain 
their "baseline of viability "* 

Table 8 presents data on mean resources and expenditures per FTE 
student for AY 1977-78, The black colleges generally receive more gov- 
ernment appropriations than simijar white colleges located in the same 
region (according to their Carnegie type). The significance of federal aid 
to black colleges is reflected in their greater federal appropriations (e,g,, 
Title III funds and student financial aid), -although the black four-year 
colleges, also receive more state aid per student than other colleges in^the 
southern states. Public black four-year colleges averaged roughly 8 percent 
more government revenues during AY 1977-78, while private black four- 
year colleges averaged roughly 500 percent more government dollars than 
their regional counterparts. Clearly, federal dollars are an important source 
of "baseline" revenue for black colleges, more so than for other similar 
institutions. State aid, both general appropriation dpllars and student 
financial assistance, is also important for these institutions. Of cours(J, 
government funds help offset the genura^y lower tuition charges inljlack* 
colleges (see the reported values for subsidy in Table 8), 

The data on expenditures in Table 8 also reveal that black colleges are 
holding their own when compared to similar institutions. Educational 
and general (E&G) expenditures, generally acknowledged to be the best 
measure of an institution's investment in its students, are greater in the 
black four-year colleges. To some degree, the higher E&G expenditures 
reflect the additional, if often hidden, costs of remedial programs and 
injrtruction more common in black institutions. Public four-year blaclc 
colleges report E&G expenditures much higher than the regional and the 
national means, 32.4 and 11,5 percent respectively; private black four- 
year colleges also report the highest E&G expenditure for institutions in 
the same categorv'. The black two-year colleges, bofh public and private, 
report E&G expenditures slightly below the regional and national means. 

The traditional low-income clientele of black colleges is reflected in 
the figures for financial aid and educational subsidy. Per student financial 
aid is much greater in the black colleges: Public black colleges award 
more Xhan three times the aid per studertt than do other similar colleges 
in the South, In the private four-year colleges, the mean difference in 
financial aid is $297, or 58 percent. Educational subsidy is also much 



*One reviewer expressed concern about the reference to private aid in this section 
ot the manuscript. Although the black colleges generally receive little financial 
support from their alumni (compared to oilier institutions), these institutions (as 
a group) do receive substantial financial support from private foundations, business, 
and industr\', " f 
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Table 8: Educational Resources by Type of Institution in Academic Year 1977-78 

{Mti^\u Dollars per fTE Student-^) 

PuhliL Four Year Colleges Pyh Mc Four- Year Colleges Puhlie Two- Year Colleges Private Two- Year Colleges 

^ White Black^ White Black^ White 

All Southern So-ithern ^Ml Southern Southern All SoutHtMn 

Colleges Colleges Colleges Colleges Colleges Colleges • Colleges Colleges 

Rcsouue (WJ (88) l25) (881) (15^) (39) (113) (209) 



Government appropriaflons 



Fetleial 


$ 42 


$ 4 


$ 101 


$ .68 


$ 20 


$ 132 


State 


2.046 


^1.870 


1.923 


32 


' M 


39 


I <Kal 


1 87 


6 


4 ' 


0 


0 


0 


Total 


2.I7S 


, 1,880 


2,028 


100 


34 


171 


Expenditures 














FiJiKatiotial 




• 










and genoi al 














pUiptJM"* 


V2S0 


2*737 


3,6 2 S 


4.160. 


3,978 


AMI 


Itl^tltK tlOll 


1 .486 




1,400 


1.492 


1.371, 


1 .338 


FihiatiCN 


ISO 


' 140 


142 , 


: 164 


177 


141 


Fuiiticil 














le^carx h 


90 




172 


72 


105 


52 


I ntaiu lal Aid 


144 


/ 89 


313 


456 


415* 


^12 


Studt'iil 














strv It 1'^ 


227 


177 


2.SS 


358 


359 


391 


Subsidy .■'^ 


2,7S2 


2.267 


k.39.S 


2.197 


5.296 


3.329 


Endowment 


129 


107 


22 

i-^ 


3,570 


4.572 


2,029 



Blaek^ 




White 


Black^ 


Southern 


All 


Southern 


Southern 


Colleges 


Colleges 


Colleges 


Coileges 


(9) 


(244) 


(56) 


(12) 


$ 56 


$ 17 


$ 15 


$ 76 


1.435 


31 


53 


0 


146 


3 


• 0 


0 


1.637 


' 51 


68 


76 



$ 76 $ 33 

1,502 1.810 

557 133. 

2,1^5 K976 



2.909 2.682 2.624 2.900 2.971 2.782 

1.463 , - 1.349 1.191 979 998 734 

110 118 " 110 105 111 135 

6 4 28, 4 '3-3 

,71 61 100 m 242 125 

^11 % 223 286 298 304 

2.473 2.337 2.351 1.319 1.684 1.948 

«7 6 0 1.399 2.896 ' 187 



■'The greater cast of graduate and professional education was 1^011^11 by weighting each graduate or professional student by a factor of 3.0. 
^Blaek colleges are those institutions classified as heing hisliX^dly or\predominantly black by the National Center for Education S^iitistics. 
includes government aid awarded by the institution (eg,. NOSlVorkistudy funds) but not funds awarded directly to stifdcnts by the Royemmcnt (ce 
Pell Grants). V \ \ ► o \ 

^^Educational and general expenditures plus financial aid minus fttiTlon.' 

Source Higher Education General Information Survey. National Centerjfor Education Statistics. 1978. Analysis by the author/ 



higher in black loui yeai colleges; The overall mean difference in subsidy 
is*33 percent in the publiJ sector and 31 percent, or $1,033, in the private 
sector. These figures reveal the importance of federal aid to the black 
colleges, the largest Title III corjstituency. The data document the role of 
government funding, which helps to maintain the baseline of viability and 
institutional resources. 

If Title III is to be a program of continuing institutional as.sistance — 
as man v.. argue it has been and should be— then the legislation should 
describe explicitly the intended beneficiaries, goals, and objectives of the 
program. The legislative amendments of 1980 are a first step in this di- 
rection in that they cite ijainority institutions generally and black colleges 
specifically as- intended beneficiaries. Yet the 1^'gislatiun is still full of 
ambiguous eligibility requirements and uncertain intent, in part reflecting 
the diverse constituency of the program, perhaps as large as one- third of 
the nation's colleges and universities. Institutional aid may well, be an 
appropriate part of the federal policy agenda, particularly if tied to the 
issue of access and educational opportunity; if so. then it should be clear 
and unambiguous. 

\ ' ' 

Summary and Conclusions 

The empirical evidence suggests that the major federal categorical pro- 
grams designed to assist minority students and minority institutions. do 
have generally positive impacts and benefits. The evi^dence also suggestis. 
however, that many of these programs have fallen tar short of their es- 
poused goals and objectives. Financial aid ^yo^rams improve access, but 
the issue of choice— perhaps more important in determining impacts and 
outcomes— is not fully resolved. Moreover, given the lower rates of per- 
sistence of students receiving financial aid. it is clear that these programs 
do not completely eliminate the obstacles low- in come students experience 
in pursuit of a college degree. Special programs for access and persistence 
do improve aecess to higher education^ and appear to ha*x* some positive - 
impacts on persistence. Yet these programs fall short of their stated goal 
ot improving academic performance. Institutional aid remains controver- 
sial, subject to competing claims and pressures from interest groups, and 
accompanied by a series of evaluations identifying organizational prob- 
lems in the program. The need for such assistance is evident, however, 
and five presidents have publicly pledgudsupport for this program. 

These programs and others have haoaSoajor effect on minorities' 
access to and participation in higher educatilin over the past decade. 
C'learlv. federal leadership and funding have affcvted a wide range of state 
and institutional practices and policies. It is clear, however, that many of 
these programs, while experiencing some important successes, have fallen 
far shor I of their espoused goals and objectives. The challenge for federal 
and state policy makers in the coming decade will be to recognize the 
limits of government programs and then to identify programs and develop 
interventions that are long on impact and short on rhetoric. 
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^Folicy Issues for the 1980s 



In broad terms, the state and lederal legislative agendas for the postwar 
development ot American higher education are essentially complete 
(Breneman and Nelson 1980). The state agenda, reflected in the level of 
siatt* .support for the expansion of public colleges and universities during 
the past three decades, has placed postsecondary education within geo- 
graphic access of virtually all citizens. The ambitious federal agenda, first 
articulated in the Higher Education Act on96^as amended, has empha- 
sized reducing the financial and n^inffnS^ncial barriers affecting college 
attendance. State and federaf efforts have created a system of higher ed- 
ucation unrivaled among the nations of the world and marked by an array 
of institutional diversity and the highest levels of citizen participation in 
postsecondary edticalion. The existing range of state and federal programs 
addresses the diverse national objectives for American higher education 
first identified a decade ago: 

, . . support for research in areas of national interest; equal access lo 
postsecondary education for low income and other educationally disad- 
va}ita^ed students; strengthening collegiate institutions in certain func- 
tions,' work- force training to increase the supply of skilled persons in 
critical occupations and to expand employment opportunities for unskilled 
persofis; and special benefits for certain classes of persons, such as vet- 
erans, sun'ix^ors of Social Security beneficiaries, and the handicapped and 
disabled persons (NcHional Commission 1973, p. 106). 

The past 15 years have also seen the states and the federal government 
develop distinct roles in postsecondary educatio^i. "The states have fre- 
quently functioned as educational entrepreneurs, financiers, and planners, 
[while] the federal government has primarily been a purchaser of services 
{ior example, research) and, through its student ai^ program, has en- 
couraged others tw become consumers of higher education" (Carnegie 
Commission 1972, p. 39). Although the states and the federal government 
share a common goal ^f increasing access to and participation in post- 
secondary educatiort, tney have taken different routes in their efforts to 
address thej.e^ issues. The states have focused on the general capacity for 
access anc partjcipation, assilming a brick and mortar approach that has 
yieldL-d more institutions and 'more degree programs. In contrast, the 
lederal government has focu.sed on pa rtici patio i by individuals; since 
19^S, federal poHcies have been increasingly concerned with underwriting 
the individual's costs of access and participation. 

Despite the espoused similarity of goals, underlying tensions are ap- 
parent in the relationship between Washington and the state governments: 
Disputes have often centered on state policies, programs, or practices 
perceivedao be detrimental to minority groups' interests. The history of 
minorities' Quest for equal educational opportunity has often led to con- 
Irontation between the states and the federal government. The history of 
the past two decades shows "an unea.sy relationship between federal pur- 
pose and state performance" (Keppel 1980, p. 149). Litigation is a frequent 
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luim oi redress. In simplistic terms, the drama has often played a benev- 
olent federal government against recalcitrant states: Washington has been 
the enforcer, wielding both carrot and stick to ensure states' compliance 
with court orders and legislative c^dicts. 

The Reagan Revolution 

What then of the government's support for higher education during the 
1980s? The Reagan Revolution begun in January 1 98 1 will have a major 
impact on government social programs and the various roles of state and 
federal government in higher education. The proposed and already im- 
plemented cuts in federal programs come at a time when most states 
cannot afford to a.ssuniL- the costs of additional social programs. Moreover, 
these reductions occur during a period of major demographic shifts: Al- 
though the number of minority youths in the college-aged cohort will 
remain relatively stable, the proportion of minorities in^he age cohort will 
vhse from 14 percent to roughly 20 percent (see Frafnces 1980a. p. 52; 
Biildridge, Ke merer, and Green 1982, Chapter 2). / 

Since assuming office in January 198 1, the Reagan administration has 
initiated dramatic cuts in the federal budget, largely in social programs. 
The president's budget propo.sals, if fully enacted by Congress, would 
reduce con.'itant dollar federal expenditures for education by nearly 60 
percent between FY I98I and FY 1985. frofti $17.4 billion to $7.3 billion. 
Proposed reductions for post.secondary programs during the .same period 
would total $6.3 billion (again, nearly 60 percent) (see Aaron et al. 1982. 
p. 137). Although federal funding for postsecondary education through the 
U.S. Department of Education was not marked by the array of/categorical 
programs that lent them.selves to reductions and reorganization into block 
grants (as was the case for elementary and secondary education programs), 
the administration has identified a number of post.secondary programs 
lor major reductions or elimination. Consi.stent with their eflbrts to control 
all entitlement programs, the Reagan forces focused on tne .student fi- 
Viancial aid programs, establishing an agenda that if fully implemented 
would effectively repeal the Middle Income Student Assistance Act of 1978 
(MISSA) and significantly cut other financial aid programs. 

Some of these builget cuts are probably long overdue, the most obvious . 
being financial aid to middle-income students. The generous aidwttended 
to middle-income families by the 1978 MISSA was the result of a political 
compromise, not a bold new policy initiative. The Carter administration 
struck a bargain with the growing number cif .supporters of tuition tax 
credits. Consequently, large numbers of middle- and upper-income stu- 
dents were eligible for aid previously restricted to low-income tamilies. 
The Carter administration's last budget proposals included recommen- 
dations to reduce aid for middle-income students; seen in this c()ntext, 
the Reagan cuts in financial aid programs are in one sense a continuation 
of a policy initiated by a departing administration concerned about con- 
trolling the budget. 

There is no doubt, however, that the Reagan administration has its 
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ihc huilgct cuts inilitill\ proposed diiniu' the closing davs ot tlic Carter 
adinimstralion (Table ^) The adiniiustr ation's-teeoiniiKMidatioris Icji tile 
h*S^ hudiiet would tut the luunbei and the si/e ol Pell Grants, eliruinaie 
!\\o i^ampus {>ased ^aul pio.LM an»s terminate some eateginieal anil inlei 
\eniion pioLManis, and ehnunate letieial lei low ship lunds h>r wcjinen arul 
nuhoiiiies isee I.\ctuti\e Oili^e the Pivsidenf I^S2, pp. S 112 5 1 14; 
Aaron and Associates l^SJ, pp 142 4m Despite the laet tliat man\ ol 
these inotzianis ser\e special gioups (otten nnnorities), the adrninisii ation 
Is that ihesC' eut^ pose ru> niaj(H threat to aeeess .ind participation as 
!oi mer pailkifxun^ aie ehi!ible loi assist.tnee under other higher edu 
V alioii pioi'i ams \ l.xei uli\e Otliee ol the Piesident I''>S2. p. 5-1 15). 

The Hupa< I ot the adniiiusi[ aiion s euts m the Irnaneial aid progiam 
:s quite clear Despite its ariiunients to the ».ontrai \ , these cuts w ill ha\e 
a major impact on stiuleiils ac».ess to p(.).stse».t)iKlar\ eilucation. Cuts in 
?lu- IMl (iiaiil pitiiziam will I educe the number ol sliitleiits aided Ikhii 2.7 
nnlhon m h'S] m I S million m l^^S^ (Table M), (iraiiled. as the admin 
istiation ar^Mies. nuiiu ol the stiulents no loiter eligible hn these grants 
will be tiMin midtlle iiroine lamilies w ith inconu\s (Aer $2l).lH)l). Students 
iiom llu p*K)iLsi larVtibt s, tu)we\ei . will Imd their grants reduced, as the 
iiKiMniuin iiiant <\c< hues Innn >1 .SlHJ m l^^Sl) to ^1 .MX) in P^8^ to perhaps 
as htw as > 1 IHH) in lalet <eai s (O'Neill and Simms l''\S2. p. ^5r>), Moreover, 
the It a! dollai \alue ol these gi'ants uill Iia\e ».IecIiiK\I b\ approximatelv 
"^0 peuein >nKe the tiis! Pell (iiants (then called Basic I'ducatioiial Op- 
poiiuniH ( iiaiitsi wei e awaitletl ia D>74 

. \[ht ff :ht ;l\'U (rfuful nrui^f.ini was jusi cnultd ni 1^)72, tlic niaxiviimi 
w ti^ <I .4ifff: iifff} mlfiisnm }!! fcr uitlatuni, flu- value oj [he $1 
^fhi\:^^nlnf ^r^uIilph^p^^^^^i for I^)S^ ;s Jtalf iJua hiiiial awwd. Willi ilic 

^ Liwj^ii'x etfs: (If i o/Ao { tirfvutiv ui \^.>tftK cvai ilic ffiaxiiiiuiti Pdl Ky^uii 
UlUfltihu- tn tih' fh\'ii:t St stttili flls ( ov f/ s /t'ss llhifl pvyci'yii aj {llh / dtn't I 
cos/^ <i,f urrt fuimi: cnllc'^t i i Admn ci al. Z^^^'J. p. 144i 

I he piofi LUiimaik impacts (j1 these e luuiues in polii \ aiul programs. 
Ill [uL'lki education ami L'lsiAsIuie, lelleit a "retreat troin egalitaiian 
\alues that had atttLu ietl i!itjwnig and olteri bipartisan suppor t o\er the 
past lweni\ \ears ' (Palmer ami Sawhill 1*^^82, p. 2d). .yore(ner. human 
resouiic pioiiiams those lutended to t.Ie\eIop and enhance induidual 
skdls and iii^tioiial ttdent such as the (iiatUiLite and Pnjlessi<nial Oppor 
uiniiks Pioi^i? am Iki\e sulleretl i\tensi\e butlget cuts (.luring the earl\ 
\eiis tlu Reat^an admmisti ation, hiither allecting iiHiujrll^ students* 
par ticipation in [lostscv (nidai \ education. 

AhhouLTi nu)s! posiseioruhu V pr(jgrarns ha\e suiter etl (n been targets 
o! extensive cutbacks uiuler the Rciigan budgets, one piogiarri actualK 
'ii'cei\ed addilitinal lurklmg. Hie adrniiiisti ation's \W?> hutiget prcjposes 
an increase ol SlO rmllicni tor institutional support, ncjting that "the atl- 
ininisiialion has been particular I\ woiker netl with the level ot [govern 
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Table 9: Federal Budget Authority for Higher Education in Constant 
1981 Dollars and Number of Students Aided in Selected Fiscal Years, 
1981-1985 



Item 


1^81 


1982 


l'^83 


1985 


Fiiidi^ct authoritx ibillioiis oj dullar^) 










Pell (irants 


1.^ 


2.1 


1-2. 


0.8 


^Siipplciiicntai A lulucational 










Op|H)rtunrtv Cir ants 


0.4 


0.3 


0,0 


0,0 


National Dcicnsc Student Loans 


0.2 


0.2 


0.0 


0,0 


College Woik-Studv Program 


0.6 


0.5 


0,4 


0,3 


State Student Incentive (irants 


0.1 


0.1 


0,0 


0,0 


Ciuaranteed student loans 
* 


2.5 


2,6 


2,2 


2,0 


Health training 


0.7 


0,4 


0,3 


0,3 


deru^rtil msfftutitnial assistance and 










other 


0.6 


0.5 


0,4 


0,4 


StKial Seturiiv 


1,9 


1.3 


0.7 


0,1 


(,I Hill benetits 


1.5 


1,1 


0,9 


0,5 


Total ' 


10 7 


9,1 


6.0 


4,4 


Stiidi'}its aided {tlioiisivids) 










Pell Grants 


2,770 


2.400 


K800 


* 


Supplernentar'v {sdueational 










Opportunity Grants 


615 


463 


0 


0 


National Detense Student Loans 


266 


256 


0 


0 


College VVork Study Program 


916 


880 


666 




State Student Incentive Gr'ants 


300 


296 


0 


0 


Ciuaranteed student loans 


3.500 


2.900 


2.800 




Parent loans 


0 


943 


1.400 




Social Securit\ 


590 


610 


316 


50 


GI Bill benelits 


681 


585 


492 


331 



' Not applicable 



Suurve Aaron et al 1^82/rablo 4.8, 
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iiK'iUall suj^pott provided tot ttaditionallv black colleges" (Mxecutiw Oltice 
i»t the President 1^82. p->.i5 115). This is one bright spot in an otherwise 
sornbei biulgel LlocunietU. as it lepresents new lutids lor a program ori- 
erued toward nuiiorities, joiie thai has long svrnbolie links to the minority 
vorniturtntv j 

The .uhuirnsi ration also has milialed olher policy changes that arv 
hkelv lo a cct parlicipaUoii l)\ minor ilies. Major changes in various reg- 
ulatuiv actuilies seem vei laiii to re(.luce gover rirnenlal support toj^ attir- 
nuiti\e action and equal oppoi tunitv programs. 

Conclusion 

The iircal sih lal poIic\ initiatives ol ihe pasi iwu decades were based on 
the piemise that iiiariv probleiiis allecting mim)ritv students (and miivority 
institutions) were the result ol inadequate hnariC4al resources. Conse- 
quent U . new and oi supplemental restuir ccs would overcome tin; financial 
'and n'onimancial barriers U) minorities' access to and participation in 
hij^'her ediuatron aiKl wouLl \ield better ediKatioiial outcomes and insti- 
tuiional puKtices. Neurlv two deca^lcs later' it is clear that many ot these 
piiiiTianiN have ».ontributed to impix/ved access to and participation in 
hiehei ediKatKni loV ninuH ities. It is also evident that many ot these pro- 
grams, while cUcL live in some arvas, haU* not been a panacea tor' all the 
piubleiiis aitectrrig minorities' participation. Many initial hopes and ex- 
po*, lal ions were unrealistic; many ui the proposed remedies involved sim- 
plistu soluuons to complex problems. 

The constilueiicv politics and incrcmcnlal landing that led to expanded 
prni!ranis in the past will not yield new resources in the tuturv. Gr-anted, 
ni the current tiscal and political climate, program evaluation can be a 
two edged sword Hvcii under the best circumstances, program evaluation 
has political coiisequeiices. Yet evaluation does contribute to the dcvel- 
(ipuienl ain.1 inipio\ enient ol programs. Objective evidence on the elHcacy 
ot pit>LManis niav help prt)tect the most etlective pr ograms during periods 
ot austere budgets. 

The challenges ol the iy80s will be tor state, lederal. local, and insti- 
tutional oHicials to cooperate in developing better progr ams that promote 
partKipatuMi In rinnorUies. Too olteri, lederal programs seem to tunction 
m an nistitutional or state policv vacuum, unacknowledged or unsup- 
ported b\ slate and institutional policv maker s (and state or institutional 
lundmg). (h eater cooperation and better planning among lederal agencies, 
state nttit jals, and institutional representatives could do much to integrate 
activities ituolving minoritv outreach and support into the mainstream 
ot academic institutions and move the natron tow a r 3 fuller participation 
bv minorities in American higher education. 
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